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he A Wrexty Reuia- 
& 10U8 AND FAMILY PAPER, Was first issued 

in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
‘peing its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘ THE PUBLISHING OOMPANY oF 
Tax Pacrr1o’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1888 are: 8. 8. Smith, 


John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, J. M. Haven, Jos. Hutchinson. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; witheut Partiality and witheut Hypecrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50 «which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tue Pactiric, No.7 


) Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 


Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or. folded, send postal card 
to Tus Pactric at once. 
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A SUNDAY IN OMAHA. 


Omana, Neb., Feb. 4, 1889. 

To cross the Sierras from San Fran- 
cisco the 1st of February is to go from 
the freshness and verdure of spring into 
the deadness and barrenness of autumn, 
or from balmy summer sunshine into the 
penetrating and chilling atmosphere of 
winter; from blooming flowers and merry 
birds to frost and ice and snow. But, 
with it comes a ruddier cheek and the 
heartier appetite, needful to enjoy the 
mountain railroad restaurants. Then, 
two days of monotonous plateau is a 
good preparation for a proper apprecia- 
tion of Nebraska’s fine farms and Oma- 
ha’s advanced prosperity. The red- 
skinned, blanket-wrapped monuments of 
stupidity and shiftlessness, seen standing 
around railroad stations throughout Ne- 
vada and Wyoming, cause to stand out 
in more conspicuous relief the ‘‘Boston- 
ese” air of this city. One is impressed, 
first of all, with the tasteful and costly 
architecture of Omaha’s business blocks, 
which show rich material prosperity; 
but a greater delight is felt as one after 
another of her public buildings, includ- 
ing library and art gallery, suggests some- 
thing more substantial than money 
wealth. Surely, there is culture here, 
or, at least, a desire for it. But, there 
is still a higher joy, when one sees, as he 
must, that the cultivation of the intellect 
and of the tastes is not all. Culture 
does not stop with the mind, but the 
soul and heart are reaching out after 
better and purer things. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association has com- 
pleted a building costing over $100,000, 
and are aiming at the conversion of one 
thousand young men this year. Omaha 
is a city of churches, and Congregation. 
alism is conspicuously strong. Ten 
Congregational churches for a city of a 
little over 100,000 inhabitants is almost 
enough to tempt usto boast. San Fran- 
cisco, with three times as many people, 
has less. The quality of the intellectual 
and spiritual food that Congregational- 
ism is giving this city make a still larger 
growth a certainty. Of the cities of the 
West, Omaha may be said to stand only 
second to Chicago in this respect. A 
Sunday spent here is refreshing indeed 
for a Congregationalist. The glad cheer 
and hopefulness of the leaders in the 
work inspires new courage. It was our 
privilege to spend a profitable half-hour 
with our Home Missionary Superintend- 
ent for Nebraska, Rev. J. L. Maile. 
His energy has been worth much to our 
Churches in this State. He can put to 
good use more men and more money. 

Omaha and Nebraska are to be doubly 
congratulated on the acquisition of such 
pulpit lights as Drs. Duryea of Boston 
and Thain of Galesburg, Il]. Plymouth 
church is rejoicing over the acceptance 
by Mr. Thain of the pastorate of that 
church. Rev. Willard Scott’s substan- 
tial and important work does not suffer 
by the rapid growth of these other and 
newer enterprises. These new develop- 
ments are not a robbing of Peter to pay 
Paul, but arean absolute gain to Congrega- 
tionalism. Our only regret on reaching 
Omaha on Saturday was that we had not 
arrived two days sooner, so as to be 
present at the council called to examine 
and install Dr. Duryea. It was a large 
council, twenty-five churches being rep- 
resented. It is currently reported that 
it was an interesting occasion, but the 
Doctor was sufficiently orthodox to re- 
ceive a unanimous vote to install. 

Dr. Duryea starts out in his new field 
and new work with that enthusiasm which 
insures success. Already he has such a 
hold upon the community that the pulse 
of the Church beats stronger and Christ- 
lans manifest a new vigor of faith. It 
was our privilege to see as much of him 
and his work as one could well see in 
one day. Besides attending his two 
preaching services and Bible-class, a 


stroll after the morning service, and an 


hour’s visit at his home in the evening, 
revealed plainly that the Doctor feels 
that he has found his right place. The 
largely increasing congregation is one of 
the evidences of the people’s apprecia- 
tion of his services. The magnificent 
new church, with a seating capacity of 
over 800, is much too small for as many 
as wish to attend. In the morning the 
church was filled and the Suday-school 
rooms thrown open. In the evening 
goo were admitted to the church and 
others turned away. The church is just 
finished, but plans are being discussed 
for building larger. The morning ser- 
vice was a most helpful one. During the 
Dector’s long but too-short prayer, the 
deep silence of the audience made the 
consciousness of God’s presence more 
plainly felt ; and when the audible voice 
was still, the spirit of prayer continued 
until interrupted by the singing by a 
half-reverent choir: ‘‘ Hear Our Prayer, 
Oh, Hear Our Prayer!” The Doctor 
took his text from Psalms xxvii: 13—‘“ I 
had fainted unless I had believed to see 
the goodness of Jehovah in the land of 
the living.” The Doctor announced 
that his purpose was to dig down until 


he should strike hardpan, so that when | 


men were Offered the Bible they might 
have something upon which to stand 
and receive it ; that he wished to subsoil 
before planting the seed. He attempted 
to make plain to men the scientific fact 
that God is, and that he is good. The 
most thoughtful men of all ages have 
been impressed with this, and have made 
this the theory of their lives and have 
thereby been convinced that He is, and 
that in him all things consist, and that he 
is and must be good, and in the stead- 
fastness of his goodness, must be ac- 
counted righteous. ‘These are the men 
who live in history and are regarded by 
mankind. He threw out a challenge to 
find a single man 1m all history who has 
been a student of nature, and added ma- 
terially to scientific knowledge by origin- 
al research, who has not found God 
there. He did not mean to include in 
this the “peddlers of second-hand sci- 
ence.” 

Do we think that the sun 1s the center 
of our system and of gravity? Why? 
Precisely as men think that God is, and 
that he controls and guides all things. 
One is a scientific fact as much as the 
other, and may be known in like manner. 
The reason that some men do not know 
God is that they wilfully remain ignor- 
ant. Ifa man stands before me, I know 
from that physical presence that there is 
a person there. The body reveals to me 
the free spiritual personality. So nature 
reveals God. “I know that God is, just 
as certainly as I know thatyou are. To 
deny one is as unscientific as to deny 
the other. We can know that God is, 
and that he is good enough to tell the 
truth and thus be ready to receive the 
revelation he has given us in the Bible.” 
It was not a metaphysical sermon, but 
rather scientific and practical. 

The Doctor’s Bible-class, after the 
morning service, was attended by 60 or 
7° men and women. In the evening, 
taking as his text the story of blind Bar- 
timzeus, he pictured how Jesus brought 
himself in touch with life about him. 
Whenever he found a real need he stood 
ready to supply it. He revealed not 
Only the true principle of life but also 
the equality of life for us all, when he 
said: ‘I am among you as he that 
serveth.” ‘Jt is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” The Doctor must have 
brought the blush of shame to many 
cheeks as he portrayed so vividly the 
emptiness of a life of selfishness. He 
showed how “he lives most who loves 
most.” Christ went about doing good. 
The question with him was : Who needs 
me most ? One needs bread ; “‘I’ll feed 
him.” One needs knowledge; “I'll 
teach him.”” Each day he touched to 
bless the man who needed him. He 
illustrated the dignity of life here when 
lived in love and righteousness. His 
words were, ‘*Love’s throbs made vocal.” 
His deeds were, ‘' Love’s throbs made 
practical.” Would you be like Jesus, 
bring your life within touch of the lives 
of others? Do what is nearest to serve 
any who need, and do no less than the 
largest service you are capable of. Every 
hour brings its opportunity to you. Heed 
it. Never lose an opportunity to help a 
living thing. J. SPENCER VOORHEES. 


THE WEATHER. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


It is a great comfort to understand 
and to reflect that the management of 
“the weather ” is not a piece of practi- 
cal sovereignty committed to the will of 
man, 

As we speculate upon the condition 
and movement of the elements, we have 
not to raise the question, What will hu- 
man ignorance, or human perversity, 
seek to accomplish by these natural 
forces, and what will be the issue of such 
planning and willing? As we look for- 
ward from morning or evenirg, and start 
the problem, Will it rain, or will it shine? 
In which direction will the winds blow, 
or the clouds move ?—we have not to im- 
agine what practical solution the will or 
wit of our neighbors will endeavor to es- 
tablish, or to study how to influence the 
outcome. Such outcome does not lie 
within the sphere of human action, 
whether of brain or hand. 

One sits upon the throne, who guides 
all such elemental going and coming, and 
holds the scepter of such dominion in 
His omnipotent right hand. 

So we need not worry over any of the 
demonstrations of nature, troubled either 
by what it contributes or withholds, but 
go and come in all our communion 
with nature in filial dependence upon a 
Wisdom and Power adequate to all emer- 
gencies, and their wished-for effect upon 
our profit and our comfort. | 

It is competent for us, under the press- 
ure of any solicitude in regard tc ele- 
mental effects upon treasured investments, 
to look up with earnest intercession, and 
seek such type of weather as shall favor 
our interests and: our wishes, so that we 
may have, through the Divine Mercy and 
the Divine Lordship, a connection with 
the weather that shall make it unfailing 
to our hope, and tributory to our dearest 
wishes. 


| 


MR. MOODY INTERVIEWED. 


QUESTION.—-We see by the Record of 
Christian Work that you are to be in 
Chicago April rst, to engage in a special 
work there for sixty days. What is the 
society that you are there organizing ? 


ANSWER.—The Chicago Evangeliza- 
tion Society. 
Bible Institute. 

Q.-—-What do you thus aim to accom- 
plish ? | 

A.—-To raise up a class of men and 
women who will help pastors in their 
work; who will visit from house to house 
and reach the non-church-goers. In other 
words, we must have a class of men and 
women between the laity and ministry to 
do the work that must be done. 


Q.-—-Will not such an organization an- | 


tagonize theological seminaries? | 
A.—I think it will help the seminaries. 
Many who go into the work will see the 


need of more training and study, and, 


after a year or two, will go into some 
theological seminary and take the regular 
course. 

Q.—What do you intend to teach at 
Chicago 

A.—The great fundamental doctrines 
of the Bible, such as repentance, regen- 
eration by the Holy Spirit, atonement, 
conversion, justification, redemption, 
faith and assurance, law and grace,sancti- 
fication and consecration, resurrection. 
Of course, a great deal of the instruction 
will be in methods of practical work; as, 
to interest non-church-goers,”’ etc. 
Such matters will be discussed at many 
of the sessions. 

© —Do you intend to work independ- 
ent of the churches? 

A.—No, sir, but in full sympathy with 
all evangelical churches. : 

Q.—What class of men and women 
do you want? 

A.—I want consecrated men and 
women from all classes, graduates of 
ladies’ seminaries, and it would be a 
good thing for theological students to 
take a year or two in this way before be- 
coming pastors of churches, | 

Q. —How will you select from those 
who apply? © 

A.—I expect to open a training class 
in Chicago during April and May. The 
sessions will be open to all, and I expect 
that trial in the work will develop those 
who are fitted for it. I don’t know any 
better way to find out who have gifts. 

Q.—Will your society be undenomina- 
tional ? 


A.—yYes. All my work has been and 


will be undenominational. i 
Q.—wWill persons have to bind them- 
selves to continue in. special Christian 
work P 
A.—No, sir; Christian wives and 
mothers and fathers are just as important 
as any other workers. ; 
Q.—What will be the length of the 
course P 
A.—The first course will be for two 
months. | 
().—What will be the cost ? 
A.—Instruction will be free; the work- 
ers will board andsodge themselves, | 
~Q.—Do you know of any scheme like 
this in this country? : 
A.—I do not, nor in any other coun- 
try, but I think it is the crying need of 
our churches to-day. Three-fourths of 
the workingmen in all our large cities are 
entirely neglected, and we must train 
men and women to reach them. 
Q.—What will you say to those who 
appear, on trial, to have no gifts for the 
work, | 
A,—Advise them to take some other 
calling. Sixty days’ experience will test 
their fitness. | 
Q.—Do you intend to fit workers for 
the foreign field ? 
A.—Any field on earth that God calls 
to. I think the training will be good for 
foreign work. Persons who cannot lead 
souls to Christ in America, can’t do it in 
Africa or China. we 
Q —Why not start such an enterprise 
right here in San Francisco? of ty 
A.—I think Chicago is more central 
and less expensive to reach. San Fran- 
cisco is too far one side. fs | 
Q—Will you take persons of any na- 
tionality? 
A.— Yes; any one who can understand 
the English language. 


Q.—-Can you find work for laborers | 


thus fitted ? 
A.—yYes; I could put a thousand in 
the field to-day. There are hundreds of 
Christians out of employment to-day who 
could do grand service. Many can’t 
take a full student’s course in college and 


seminary to whom this will be a short 


cut to fields of usefulness. I want to 
raise up workers to help the pulpit, Many 
ministers have too much to do, They 
can’t visit the non-church-goers, Our 
churches want such assistance. I want 
to get hold of a large number of conse- 
crated men and women who are willing 
to give all to God. There are many 
persons of wealth in this country, as in 
Great Britain, who could and would give 
their time and money to such work if 
they once had the joy of winning souls 
to Christ. 


I shall also conduct a} 


| birth-place of holiness ! 


~ Q.—What will be the order of exer- 
cises in this preparation of workers ? 
A.—The mornings will be for drill in 


‘the Bible, where I find my system of 


doctrine, also for reports of the previous 
day’s work. The afternoons will be 
spent in visits from house to house. 


cottages, halls and  churches—small 
meetings in order to get nearer the peo- 
ple than in large mass-meetings. Such 
work as is done in the McAll Mission 
in Paris will thus be carried on. 

Q—Who will assist you in training 
these workers ? 

A.—I shall take charge of the work 
during April myself, and shall havea 
few teachers from abroad besides the 
Chicago ministers. 


NOTES FROM RENO. 


Nevada is a land of nearly perpetual 
sunshine. During more than three hun- 
dred days of the year ‘not a cloud doth 
arise to darken our skies.” The winter 
has been the mildest known for many 
years. At this date the days are more 
like spring than winter. The snow-fall 
thus far has been the lightest known in 
the history of the State, and as the sea- 
son is well advanced stockmen predict 
short pasturage for their herds the com- 
ing summes. The Lord’s work moves 
steadily forward, but not as rapidly as 
we desire. As a result of the union 
meetings held by the Baptist, Methodist 
and Congregational churches in January 
seventeen professed conversion. These 
churches have been greatly quickened,and 
are more fully consecrated to Christian 
work than at any time in the past. 
The fraternal spirit existing among the 
denominations is very helpful to the 
furtherance of the cause of Christ, as the 
unsaved are permitted to see “how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” Eight persons 
were received into fellowship in the Con- 
gregational and ten in the M. E. church 
on the last Sunday in January. 

Reno is the growing town of Nevada. 
Its population is steadily increasing. Its 
prosperity is largely due to the institu- 
tions of learning. The public schools 
are of an excellent character, and will 
compare favorably with any on the Coast. 
In addition to the Episcopal and Catho- 
lic seminaries for young ladies, we have 
located here the State University, which, 


under the wise and able administration 
of President Brown, is rapidly advanc- 


ing to the front rank of collegiate institu- 
tions. A normal department has been 


added the past. year, where the teachers 


of the future can secure the necessary 
training for their work. Major Ducat 
of the United States army has been 
assigned to the university as military in- 
structor, and is doing thorough work in 


‘his department. 


The Legislature now in session has 
been enacting laws both bad and good, 
wise and foolish. Among the bills pass- 
ed or now pending is one granting a 
franchise to a company to operate a line 
of street-cars in our city. A_ wise 
measure, and one calculated to greatly 
advance our agricultural interests, is a bill 
making provision for the storage of the 
the waters of the State for irrigating pur- 
poses, For ways which are dark and 
tricks that are vain the Nevada Legis- 
lature is peculiar, as is evidenced by the 
passage of alaw submitting to a vote of the 
people sundry constitutional amendments, 
among the number being one which 
vests in the Legislature the authority to 
provide for the organization and incorpor- 
ation of a State Lottery. Only twenty 
days intervene between the enactment of 
the law and the day of special election, 


when the people are to decide these grave | 


questions—an unheard-of proceeding in 
in the history of American legislation. 
As it is, Nevada has an unsavory reputa- 
tion abroad ; but should this infamous 
measure prevail, it will become a stench 
in the nostrils of the nation, We -sin- 
cerely hope the moral sense of the 


people will so assert itself as to defeat | 


this cunningly devised scheme of a few 
wealthy gamblers, and also relegate to 
the shades of political oblivion those 


legislators who have disregarded the 
best interests of the State and the wishes | 


of the better portion of its. people by 
enacting such a scandalous law. M. 
[The vote was taken last Monday, 
and the vile lottery scheme was defeated. 
—Ep 


- Rev. Samuel P, Jones, the well-known 
evangelist, commenced a series of meet- 
ings at Sacramento last Sunday after- 
noon, at 3 o’clock. The Record-Union 
reports that Armory Hall, where the 
meetings are being held, was crowded, 
and the reports since received tell the 
same story. Mr. Jones is expected to 
begin meetings in this city, in the Pavil- 
ion, about March rst. May the good 
work, so grandly inaugurated by Mr. 
Moody, continue with more and more 
power, until thousands upon thousands 
now without the ark of safety are brought 
in, until this fair land shall become the 
dwelling-place of righteousness and the 


— 


the evenings meetings will be held in 


The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PACIFIv. 


President, Miss Luoy M. Fay, 901 Sutter | 


Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St. 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary, Vaca- 
ville, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1316 Mason 8St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 450 Ply- 
mouth avenue, Oakland, Home Secretaries. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Surru, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 

cisco, Recording Secretary. 
All contributions for the Young Ladies’ 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to Miss Grace KE. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
W. B., 1722 Géary street, 8. F. 


NOTICE. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the W. B. M. 
will be held in the First Congregational 
church, San Francisco, on Saturday, 
February 16, 1889, at 2:30 P.M. All 
members are earnestly requested to at- 
tend. Amy KERRELL, Rec. Sec. 


‘OUR FEBRUARY MEETING. 


The ladies of the Third church, San 
Francisco, were the hostesses on the oc- 
casion of our last meeting—receiving the 
Executive Committee and other friends 
of the Woman’s Board of the Pacific 
most cordially. Mrs. E. C. Baker was a 
specially honored guest—the first part of 
the programme taking the form of a re- 
ception to her. After the discussion of 
chicken, tiny biscuit, salad and ice cream, 
came that of weightier matters in com- 
mittee meeting. Letters from various: 
secretaries were read by our Home Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Dwinell, chiefly from those 
ladies’ societies engaged in foreign work 
not included in our list of appropriations. 
All the objects mentioned were most 
worthy, but these tangent movements 
prevent the “strong pull together” which 
would be more effective in the long run. 
Individual missionaries may be trans- 
ferred from one station to another. 
Whole mission stations may be abandon- 
ed, but our Woman’s Board is a perma- 
nent: organization, depending upon a 
like permanent organization, the Ameri- 
can Board. Connect yourselves with it, 
then, dear friends. Do not be content 
with sending a few specific dollars to a 
specific spot, but be @ part of this great 
company, whose labors of love encircle 
the globe. Correspondence with the 
auxiliaries has incidentally made known 
the fact that many societies are without 
THE PaciFic, and, therefore, are without 
the fund of knowledge which our col- 
umn gives. A wise officer of our Board 
found a way to partly remedy this diffi- 
culty by interesting friends who contrib- 
uted moneys tosend THE PACIFIC to sev- 
eral home missionaries. Any wishing 
to render further assistance, please ad- 
dress Mrs. I. E. Dwinell or Mr. 5S. S. 
Smith. 

Various financial matters of interest 
came to light. Four scholarships in Mrs. 
Perkins’ high-caste school in Japan have 
been assumed—one by Mrs. Seth Rich- 
ards of Plymouth-avenue church, Oak- 
land, the other three by the young people 
of Plymouth church, San Francisco—in 
addition to their former pledge of $75 to 
the Young Ladies’ Branch. Will not 
some other individual or society add to 
their plan of work for the year fifteen 
dollars? Think of it! Fifteen dollars 
will give one of India’s daughters a year 
in a Christian school ! © 

The Treasurer’s report for month of 
January, 1889, was as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 


January 2d, Congregational church of 
East Poritland,for O. & W.T. Branch $0 50 
January 8th, O. & W. T. Branch.... 36 95 
January 10th, Plymouth-Ave. church, 
January 20th, Mrs. 8. Richards, for 
support of child in Mrs. Perkins’ 
High-Caste School in India........ 15 00 

January 29th, Eureka First Congrega- 


Total for month...... 45 | 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


January 25th, sent to L. 8. Ward, 
Treasurer A. B. C. F. M., for sup- 
port of child in Mrs. Perkins High- 
Caste School in India............. $15 00 
Total cash on hand................ $740 08 


Mrs. R. E. Core, Treas. 
Oakland, Feb. 1, 1889. i 


We accepted the presence of a Call 
reporter at the opening of our afternoon 
session as an omen of good. | 

Those who heard of our President’s 
severe accident a fortnight ago will be 
glad to know that she was able to be 
with us, for which we felt very grateful. 


With her usual happy selection of Script- 


ure and of hymns she gave just the right 
impulse to the meeting. Addresses fol- 
lowed by Mrs. E. C. Baker, Mrs, J. A. 
Cruzan, Mrs, W. H. Scudder and Mrs. 
R. C. Pike. Mrs, Baker said that she 
had been invited by Miss Fay to read a 
paper, but that, while she enjoyed other 
people’s papers, she never enjoyed her 
own, so she preferred not to prepare one. 
She referred to the great improvements 
made in the Third church edifice since 
Mr. Baker’s pastorate there, and to the 
general advance made along all lines of 


| Christian work in San Francisco during 


‘miles square. 


‘the last eight years. She congratulated 
the ladies upon the growth of the W. B. 
M. P., saying that she was present at its 
birth, and a “very wee baby it was, too.” 
She then said she would answer some 
questions which had been many times 
asked her as to Christian work in Ha- 
waii. Has Christian work there been a 
failure? By no means. Years ago 
there was a Pentecostal season, when 
many natives flocked to Christ. Dr. 
Coan ‘had been aroused to preach as 
early as 4 o'clock in the morning. Often 
11 o'clock at night had found him still 
telling “the old, old story.” “Only a 


tous friends. Dr. Coan had thousands 
of souls to care for in his parish fifty 
Other missionaries felt 
greatly burdened by their responsibilities. 
Then came the great pressure upon the 
American Board to work in other fields 
which seemed more destitute, and their 
assistance was withdrawn at a critical 
time. Of late years there has been a 
great influx from foreign lands—Chinese, 
Japanese and others. Their vices have 
been engrafted upon the native vices. 
The condition of the native Christians 
is “like that of a neglected infancy in 
childhood.” It is difficult now to secure 
workers; the field is unattractive. The 
natives pray for ‘“‘white shepherds,” real- 
izing the ignorance of their own leaders. 
Dr. Beckwith says it is his belief that 
God will use this people in solving the 
great problem of races, as he has used it 
to show the power of his salvation. The 
influence of the Government has been 
against the progress of Christianity. In 
the education of the young is the hope 
of Hawaii. The Hawaiian Board of 
Missions is “‘holding the fort.”’ 

Mrs. J. A. Cruzan spoke still further 
of Christian work in Hawaii among the 
natives, referring to the fact that one of 
the greatest hindrances to this work comes 
from the influence of ungodly men from 
Christian lands. She also referred to 
the aggressive work done by the Hawaii- 
an Board in the South Seas. 

Mrs. W. H. Scudder interested us 
much in a young Japanese nobleman 
whom she had lately met. She brought 
us a message from him: “If Japan is not 
Christianized-within the next ten years, 
she will become infidel.” 

Mrs, R. C. Pike gave us an-aecuount 
of the burning of Aintab Seminary. The 
building was a total loss. Fortunately, 
it occurred in the daytime, and no lives 
were lost. Miss Pierce and Miss Gra- 
ham have taken a house near by, and 
are trying to keep the girls together tilla 
new building can be erected. These 


| teachers feel the loss of the building very 


keenly, as it was new, and perfectly 
adapted to their wants. 

A letter from Mrs. Holbrook of Afri- 
ca, dated October 16th, was read by 
Mrs. Jewett. In it she recounts the 
great losses which the mission has sus- 
tained by sickness, compelling the re- 
moval of some of their best workers, and 
by death. Her own valuable assistant, 
Miss MacMahon, is obliged to return to 
America. 


Almost every week, and sometimes 
daily, subscribers remit and say some- 
thing like this: “I have taken THE Pa- 
CIFIC many years, and enjoy it much ; 
but my circumstances are such that I 
Cannot pay for it longer, and must ask 
you to stop sending it.” These are just 
people, who do not wish to receive what 
they cannot pay for. Sometimes we con- 
tinue sending the paper, and write them 
that it will be free; but THE Pactiric has no 


| paper to these people. 


surplus funds. It isa real gratification 
to recelve money to send THE PaciFic 


| to those or to others that we know are 
12 00, worthy, and who will appreciate the re- 


ligious news of our Coast. From time 
to time money is given us to send the 
Such gifts pay 
for THE Paciric at $1.50 per year. 


We publish to-day a list of the places 
where Mr. Moody expects to work: until 
the last of March. If the Christian peo- 
ple in these different points will prepare 


for the work, be united in it, and give 
ltheir time to it from the first meeting, 


going with Mr. Moody into the inquiry- 
room, and following up the impressions 


which are sure to be made, then a few | 


meetings by this earnest man will be rich 
in results.. It pays*to have him’ come 
for a few days to wake us up to new life 
and new and more vigorous efforts. He 
sets us looking after souls, seeking for 
their jmmediate conversion —a work 
which Christians so sadly neglect. 


THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY.—— 


The thirty-sixth anniversary of the San 


Francisco Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation will take place at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, corner of Van Ness 
avenue and Sacramento street, next Sab- 
bath evening, February 17th, at half, 
past seven. The anniversary address 


will be delivered by Rev. Robert Mac- 


kenzie, D.D. Mr. Geo. W. Gibbs will 
preside, and a large male chorus will 
assist in the singing. By special request 
that popular hymn “Throw Out the Life 
Line,” will be sung, 
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‘sPRACTICAL WORK FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF WOMEN.” 


A few noble-hearted women have been 


en, for women, that shall be an expo- 
nent of our universal sisterhood. Re- 
forms are needed in our midst that only 
women can carryout. There are women 
working here under conditions too cruel 
to seem possible. Young girls strug- 
gling alone against want and harm, with 
nothing to stand as a breakwater between 
them and the great sea of temptation 
surrounding them, too ignorant of busi- 
ness life to command the right equiva- 


trial art to do other than the most poor- 
ly-paid work, too ignorant of the laws of 
health to realize the unsanitary condi- 
tions of the places where they work, too 


dent, Mrs. E. L. Campbell ; Vice-Presi- 
dents—Mrs. H. M. Solomons, Mrs. M. S. 
Sperry, Mrs. Philip L. Weaver; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss A. E. Knapp; 
Recording Secretary, Miss H. Kelsey; 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. S. Spear, Jr. Execu- 
tive Board—Mrs. A. A. Sergent, Mrs. W. 
B. Ewer, Mrs. R. F. Bunker, Mrs. 
Adley H. Cummins, Mrs. E. W. Steele, 
Mrs. Calvin E. Whitney, Miss H. Skid- 


The following circular will give some 
idea of the work at present outlined: 
‘SWOMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND) 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 


als, but a furnace to fuse all elements in- 
to one homogeneous mass. Under 
present conditions it is sheer folly to 
talk about the rich and the poor meet- 
ing together in the house of God; the 
poor decline the invitation.—February 
Forum. 


The W. C. T. U.of Dakota is working 
hard to have the word “male” stricken 
out of the Constitution under which that 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M.D. XXVIII. 


EMIGRATION OF 1843 (6.) 


On account of the need of his profes- 


notes the progress during the past cen- 
tury in the following eloquent words: 
“For 3,000 years there existed but three 
versions of the Holy Scriptures. To- 
day they may be read in 350 of the 
6,000 tongues that are spoken.- In 
1804, there were in all the world only 
5,000,000 Bibles; in 1880, there were in 
the hands of human-kind 160,000,000 
copies of the Sacred Word. At the be- 


could be studied by but one-fifth of the 
earth’s population; now it is translated 


into languages that make it accessible to | 


ninetenths of the inhabitants of the 
world, Protestants Occupy over 500 


1082 Race St., Philadelphia. 


** Rest cure for colds, cough, consumption 
is the old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam." Cutler 
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| Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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GS” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
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quietly working for more than a year | ignorant of their own womanhood to take “This Association aims to promote the | sional services at the mission, it became 
it: past towards the organization of a | proper care of their souls or bodies. Is|the best practical methods for securing | necessary for the doctor to leave the separate fields. ' In them they have MOre | eee 
1 eee} “Women’s Educational and Industrial | it any wonder they are going to ruin all | the educational, industrial and social ad- | main body of the emigrants, as they left than 20,000 mission stations, supplied it 
ae Union,” similar to those in successful | around us, or that, overworked or under- | yancement of women. | Fort Hall, and proceed ahead. With | With no less than 40,000 missionaries. Co 
itive operation in several Eastern cities. The | fed, with no one to advise or help, they “Any woman may become a member | the expectation that Dr. Whitman would Five hundred thousand heathen children i 
inet ladies have felt the great need in San | resort to stimulants to keep up strength, | by signing the constitution and paying | bring some emigrants back with him, es- attend Christian schools. One million | (i / si sr 2 ry 
a F:ancisco for such work, and that the | or opiates to secure freedom from pain, | one dollar a year. pecially those who would aid in mission- communicants are enrolled in congrega- | «; Ro 
1 ae time is now ripe for a Union to be started. | as so many do? x ‘Any friend of the Union may become | ary work, Mr. Wm. Geiger, in charge of tions gathered from among the heathen. | « ‘ap 
ee Several gatherings have taken place at For several weeks last winter the writ- | a subscriber by paying ten dollars a year. | Dr. Whitman’s station during his ab- Two million stated hearers are nominal Ae 
ful private residences for conference, and at | & made it a part of her daily work to ‘The rooms. corner Jones and Market | sence, sent some provisions by some In- adherents of the evangelical faith, That; SR = = a? 
Tet a meeting held at Irving Hall a perma- take lunch in some one of the many res- | streets (over O'Brien’s dry goods store), | dians to Fort Hall. Most of these Dr. faith had, 500 years ago, practically — Su 
ik nent organization was effected, with over | ‘aurants patronized by working-girls in | are open day and evening to all women. | Whitman distributed to the emigrants be- ceased to exist; now, of ~s 1143310005" | somte Re: 
tit seventy members. A mass-meeting was the vicinity of Second, Third and Mis- Here the Union maintains a library and | fore he started. Says J. B. McLane, in | 9°° that people the wor d, 135,000,000 1888. , 
a called at Union Square Hall for the pur- | Sion streets—to note the class of girls, | reading-room, where are to be found the | a letter to the writer: | are Protestant Christians. The area of| _ wporrant IMPROVEMENTS HAVE Wi 
Hiiwhs pose of interesting the public and giving what they ate, what were their associates. | daily papers and magazines, and where “The doctor was a man among men, the habitable globe is computed at 52,- been made in we owe oad ont he Acade- Co 
| some idea of the plans of the work pro- | After her heart pained at the disclosures | all women are freely welcome to come. |and was a warm friend of mine. You | 009,000 square miles; of these, 13,000,- ay eee oT ot the eho! Secor the best = 
jected. Mrs. Mary G. Campbell pre- of scanty lunches that had to do the} “The educational department con- | may judge something of the man by the | 90° square miles are under Greek and | 94 itg location and surroundings are unsur- Bu 
sided. A paper from the pen of Miss | tollers for dinner, of the ignorance mani- | ducts classes in reading, writing, arith- | following facts: When we left Fort Romish Church dominion; 20,000,000 | passed. — ee aah cag instructors. . 
Adeline E. Knapp, the gifted corre- fested, not knowing how to choose food | metic and type-writing that are free to | Hall we secured a light wagon and put | Square miles under Mohammedan and | For further partioulars. Th 
spondent for ‘*The Woman’s Column” of that would give the maximum of nour-| members. Also, classes in book-keeping, | two horses to it, for the purpose of leav- Pagan Governments, and 14,000,000 We Ws ae vr ares AL. ai 
the Morning Call, was read by Miss ishment for the minimum price, few of | stenography, dressmaking, millinery, etc., | ing a track for the wagons to follow; | Square miles under Protestant rule, eis 
Louise Humphrey Smith, with much ex- | these girls ever exceed the fifteen-cent | for which a small fee is charged. There | from the fact that he expected Mrs. The precarious foothold gained by the | . —n Ch: 
pression and feeling. A summary of lunch. One of them said her expenses | will also be, during the winter, lectures | Spalding, and I think your mother, to Reformers has grown into the toleration | Til 
the article will best illustrate the basis and | for food did not exceed one dollar and | on various subjects of interest to mem-|be sick about that time, he left us at of their successors and representatives IRVING INSTITUTE To 
methods of the work undertaken Yor our | fifty cents a week. She did not dare let | bers. Grande Ronde and went on [to Mrs. | by every people. Protest against powers , ad Th 
city. | it. Nor is the food the only drawback.| “The department of domestic training | Spalding’s] before going home to his | that bind mind and conscience signalizes ee 7 
“There are in our country five Wo- These restaurant tables are often the | provides for instruction in the various | place. The Indians had brought con- the age. Inducements to come, en- & a 33 be 
men’s Educational and Industrial Unions. | ™&*t!™8 for the girls and the influences | branches of domestic art, such as cook- | siderable flour to him at Fort Hall, and | COuragement to work, are offered us by om Oh. 
The ‘one 16 tin te bes “extalilished that work their ruin. Here work those | ing, housekeeping, etc., and for lectures | the morning we left there he distributed | V4aSt empires. On every continent, In | 
fifteen years; the second in size is at human vampires of both sexes whose | on subjects of domestic interest. In | all the provisions he had to the needy | ©V&Ty archipelago, with the cultured fol - Se a 
Buffalo, New York; another is at Louis- | 88109 1s to trap the unwary and | connection with this departmeut, a bu- | emigrants, except about fitty pounds for lowers of Confucius and Buddha, amid f “Sg aa 
ville, and a fourth at Dunkirk; and the lead them into worse than death. Be-|reau of registration will be maintained | five of us who were in his mess, and the the barbarous devotees of Zoroaster and dies bal 
youngest was organized last March, with tween the cheap restaurant and cheap | for securing positions for worthy appli- | only ones who went ahead of the Mohammed, among the savage slaves of |. [be a4 “a 
Mrs. John A. Logan as President. The lodging-house, the poor, ignorant, help- | cants. wagons. I was the driver of the light | cannibalism and fetishism, there are now eee fem Se. Anc 
Boston Union was started by nine ear- less working-girl in our midst has ample} ‘The employment department registers | wagon. I must state another fact—that | S¢t the feet of him that br ingeth good ti- ee Se B 
nest women, and now numbers fifteen opportunity and inducement to go names of women desiring employment | he picked up some beef bones the dings of good, that publisheth salvation. eS ee eee = Dri 
hundred members. The Buffalo society astray. The only amusements within | in any line of work, A special bureau | morning we left Fort Hall, and a young In China, the converts have multiplied SSS SSS Ss aa 
was organized for mutual improvement, their reach are of a kind unfit for them. | of registration for nurses is a feature | calf that was dropped that morning; and | !9 thirty-five years two thousand-fold— A Select School for Young Ladies. mse 
protection and sympathy, and not to Yet amusement they, in common with which physicians are invited to patron- | of course it was too young to travel, and and the. rate of increase is greater year 
reach any particular class. Usually, the more fortunate of their sex, being | ize. : Applications for work will be it was knocked on the head and put in by year. Continue this Tate another Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- o 
when doing good is the object, it is sup- | Y°U"8 and alive, must have. received from 10 A M.to 12 M._ Appli- | my wagon for us to eat. But I lost that | thirty-five years and you will have in that aa Re 0 hag eg re ye TT Bui 
posed the very poor, vicious and unfor- Nor is the need for help and uplifting | cations for workers will be received from | calf out before we arrived at camp; it ¥ 49,999, ih 1S, | A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oal. 
tunate must be sought; but recognizing confined to any one class. There are] 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. | was rather young for us.” and a professedly Christian population - s 
the idea that need and trouble exists | bright women in high sucial position ‘The protective committee investigates While the doctor preceded the main of 100,000,000. And like figures hold sae Ho: 
among all classes, and that the fashion- | whose minds and capabilities are literally complaints of dues unjustly withheld emigration and left a wagon track, he al- good of other scenes of labor. Nor a 
able and ‘well-to-do’ are as well worth | going to seed for lack of opportunity to | from working women, and advises poor | so procured Indian guides for those be- should we overlook, in order to secure a| . THE PACIFIC Dri 
saving as the poor and obscure, an or- | €xert them in helpful directions. Their | women in their legal difficulties, If com- hind him, Says Hon. J. W. Nesmith: clear conception, the enormous contribu- Th ] ° 1s ° 
ganization was projected that would |!ives would broaden and deepen beyond plaints are found,and rightful and friendly | “Istikus, a Cayuse chief, and other In- | tions of missions to the advancement of 60 021Ca emima;ry 
meet the requirements of all classes. It their conception. Try it, sisters, and | adjustment Is refused, it provides lawyer’s dians were returning from the buffalo human knowledge. To them, almost 
was started with two rooms for library | taste the blessed cup of giving—there is | services free of charge, although law is country, and Dr. Whitman recommend- | €V€ry science, most especially geography, emer er pe eg =. 
and reception and two for class-rooms, | 9° joy, no pleasure, to equal it, for the | looked upon as a last resort. Members | ed him as guide. He was a faithful old ethnology, and philology, Owes some of REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., \ Willieions. " 
that were opened to the public. Several | Power to know “it is more blessed to | of the protective committee may be seen fellow, perfectly familiar with all the | 'S richest materials. Atheists give: to | REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., ( 
teachers volunteered their services for | give than to receive.” Like other things, | at the rooms Monday morning, and |trails and topography of the country | ™!ssions because they recognize in them Lebiiek ‘wail jcati re pla 
stated evenings. ‘Two type-writers were it must be practiced. There is enough Tuesday afternoon. from Fort Hall to the Dalles; and al- sources of supply to scientific research.” | Bu; 
donated, and systems for dressmaking. | ©M€rgy going to waste in this city to “The members of the Befriending | though not speaking a word of English, | ~ | land, Cal. afte dic 
Paid lectures on bookkeeping, stenog- | Make it a model community. Committee strive, by theirsympathy and |and no one of our party a word of} How Spipers Movuir.— When a fi ——— are granted with but a ing 
raphy and dressmaking were given;classes | Look at the corruption existing in our aid, to befriend and guide, in all help | Cayuse, he succeeded by pantomime in | spider is preparing to moult, it stops | wh 
were formed of ten pupils, at ten cents | School Department. Suppose a “Wom- ful ways, women in need of their services. taking us over the roughest wagon road | eating for several days and fastens itself | eee Ma 
a lesson. The tailor system was given to | an’s Union” should arise and clean out A branch has charge of visiting the sick. I ever saw.” | by a short line of web to one of the EK 1 e ] d S emina | shi) 
if the pupils for three dollars—that other-|this Augean stable. It could be done Any communication for this Committee In relation to the latter part of the | main lines of its snare, which holds it | a the: 
a wise would have cost twenty or twenty- | by getting the law changed so that the left in the rooms will receive prompt at- | journey Dr. Whitman wrote: | firmly, while it proceeds to undress. The a Eee afte 
t: five dollars. Classes in reading, writing, | School Board should be appointed instead | *tion. . “I tried to leave the party at different | Sin cracks all around the thorax, and is gre: 
ta arithmetic, penmanship and type-writing | of elected. This would take the schools “The social advantages of the Union points, but found that 1 could not do so | held only by the front edges. Next, the School for Girls and Young Ladies. fail 
ea were free to members. Entertainments | out of politics. They will never be puri- | "Vite attention. ‘The rooms’ offer a} vinout subjecting the emigrants to con- | 2domen is uncovered. Now comes the oe aig 
| i ' were given weekly, at which some of the | fied until they are out of politics, and | Place to which all women may come for | gorable risk. At the Grande Ronde, | Struggle to free the legs. It works and | 1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL f 
bh. best talent of the city was enlisted. | they never will be until the women of mutual acquaintance, exchange Of] 0+ of the Blue Mountains, I received a | Kicks vigorously and seems to have very —_—— the 
Te Later, the demand was so general, classes | San Francisco arise in their womanly thought and social interview, which | jater from Mr. Walker urging me to | hard work, but continued perseverance 4 eas — gives thorough instruction fell 
if { B in French, German, painting and free- | strength and take them out. ignores class boundaries, whether of hasten to Mr. and Mrs. Spalding, who for about fifteen minutes brings it out of | ihe University of ‘Gime cad tee by : 
i] | ty hand drawing were established. Lecture Our jails are an abomination in their wealth, culture or position. Entertain- | pore both dangerously sick. Having the old dress, and it seems almost lifeless, | Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- col 
ie courses were given in medicine, law and | treatment of women. If it were stated what aha tg be provided once a week to engaged one of the Cayuses to conduct and is limp and helpless for several min- en eenth year will begin Aug. 1, 1888. Address, mot 
, composite anatomy, also on various sub- | has been actually seen in the city prison mt "i all women are freeto come. the party across the Blue Mountains into | t¢s; but gradually comes back to life Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or abo 
jects, by noted women. The Protective | of the manner in which women are treat- Any desired information regrading the main Columbia valley, which he did and looks brighter and prettier than be- Mrs. D B. Condron, Principal. I 
Committee made itself felt as a power. the picture would be considered ard Unio, the classes, Tin very judicious manner, I went di- | fore.—Swiss Cross. por 
During the first year it received over one | overdrawn, so almost incredible does it ee ree ge + A aapemize” = me rectly to Mr. Spalding’s, where I arrived | unc 
hundred claims, ninety-five of which was | seem that such a thing could exist in a | *°°™* igi J OSEPHINE MOSS." __|on the 2sth of September.” MILLS COLLEGE & SEMIN ARY ing, 
for unjustly withheld wages, Leading civilized community. THE CHURCH AND THE WORKING Having visited Dr. and Mrs. Spalding, | — SCIENTIF IC AMERIC AN con 
lawyers of the city gave their services;| High and low, rich and poor, need CLASSES, whom he found convalescent, he went | — dash dlialle | THE NEXT TERM WILL B | poo 
Pe: many favors were received from the | elevating; need to learn the power in or- — to his station, and then north a hundred | Sees — this 
PY. legal fraternity. Few know, until the | ganization. A lady to whom the subject Leaders in religious enterprises, as | and fifty miles to the station of Messrs. | mechanical paper published and hee the taracet ees aAae. gen 
et matter is brought home to them, how | was introduced, said, “Who are your | Well as politicians, are open to the sus- |} Walker and Eells on a professional visit, | Fully illustrated’ “Best class of Wood Kneras: faci 
much of oppression and wrong the poor- | members?” For answer, the rule was | Picion of waiting for an issue to become | and then returned to greet some of the} Brice year Four 
ae er working classes must endure from | read: “Any woman may become a mem- popular before adopting it. The hesita- | emigrants, who were by that time arriv- MUNN & CO., P UBLISHERS, 861 Broadway, N.Y. — The Seminary course of study Semaing un- the 
Theis their employers. Ladies whom one | ber by signing the Constitution and pay- | ton of the church at the present junct- | ing at his own station. Says Governor RCHITECTS & BUILDER a nese oct fs a sha 
ww would never have suspected of meanness, | ing one dollar a year.” ‘Then, if Mary | Ure may, possibly, be owing to the fear | Burnett : | A Edition of Scientific American. } ‘eo ee gre: 
hee became known to the committee as | Magdalen were to apply, I presume you that an impartial investigation of present “On the roth of October we arrived |  ,,A8reat success. Each issue contains colored Rev. C, G. Stratton, D. D. ] 
af habitually neglecting to pay laundress, | would admit her?” ‘Certainly, and do | Vital questions in the light of the Word | within three miles of Dr. Whitman’s mis- ces or public’ buildings. "Numerous enaravings or Mrs. C. T. Mills, bu, 
ae seamstress and other employees. At the | her all the good we could.” Said Mrs. |°f God might result in a struggle that | sion, and remained in camp until the such us contemplate bull ding. Price 82.30 a Seer, MILLS SEMINARY P. O., pat: 
tas end of five years this organizatiou has a | Diary, ‘There is a stigma put on a cer- would, while advancing righteousness, | ;4th, The exhausting tedium of such a ee hee foe ALAMEDA OO., OAL. run 
ie membership of over one thousand, and | tain kind of sin, and certain women are involve the loss of the sympathy and ad- trip, and the attendant vexations, have a te scr my 
ie its name is a synonym throughout the | called fallen.” Ah, my friends, she is a herence of the ‘‘better classes.” The great effect upon the majority of men, ico. who THE hav 
te oe State of New York for beneficence. If | fallen woman who falls into conceit; she | ‘me was, when in our land there was no especially those of weak minds. Men Vesti Cxperience and have made over : 4 beg 
we could transfer ourselves there we | js a fallen women who falls into harsh | "eCognized antagonism between the work- | under such circumstances become child- Wenn Corres: (ly 
aa. would find a picture that the angels of | judgment of her sisters; she is a fallen | '98 classes and the churches. ‘It 1s a] jsh, petulant and obstinate. I remember, | °°"4?°° Sttictly confidential. aire disc 
at heaven look down upon with blessings. | woman who falls into selfishness, and |W problem in our civilization. The | while we were at the station of Dr. Whit- 7 TRADE MARKS. | ae Toc 7t08 DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- was 
“Perhaps the janitor is preparing the | sits at her ease, indifferent to the needs | C@US¢ should be easily discovered by un-| man, who had performed much hard 
7 . ' reception-room for a lecture. In one|]!of the suffering that is degradation clouded eyes. Fifty years ago, aristO- | jabor for us, and was deserving of our COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, nape, the most desirable nature. Curriculum of } 
a corner is a group of earnest women dis- | wherever it exists, and those who have | cratic pretensions were looked upon as | warmest gratitude, he was most ungener-| ““WuNN & CO., Patent Solicitors cretion ix Bane pe 
vagaries and treated with contempt. In ation for business or for entrance to the best str 
-~ cussing ways and means to help the un- | fallen must be helped to rise, and we | ¥48 emp ously accused by some of our people of GENERAL OFFICE: 361 BROADWAY, N. Y. colleges of the United States. For particulars " 
Be fortunate ; a seeker for employment is | must call them together and help them the churches people felt nothing of the | selfish motives in conducting us past his | ~—. — —- «| address the Principal, dog 
f* stating her needs, knowing this is com. | feel their needs. chill of caste. A glance at the centers establishment, where we could procure -7-0ven Qi a REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, rec] 
tx mon meeting-ground for employer and Shall we not, then, hasten to do it? of population must convince us that now | fresh supplies of flour and potatoes. of the larecae nnd ineat 00 pays best to buy Seeds Pee ee eee afte 
+ oe employed. Passing into the library, we | ‘‘We shall pass through this world but all is changed. There is an evident ri- | This foolish, false and ungrateful charge 3 ik Pa a C 
ig catch a glimpse of some unfortunate one | once; if there is any good thing we can valry in the erection of splendid edifices, | was based upon the fact that he asked Fer Pr A Ss Seeds =e 
} pouring a tale of oppression, of wrongs | do for any living creature, let us do it and in the social and oratorical qualifica- | ys a dollar a bushel for wheat and fifty | ' edie D.M.FERRY£00.e | FRANK VEE} OG; 
<s that the weak can suffer at the hands of | now; let us not defer or neglect it, for we | tions of the ministry. The poverty of | cents for potatoes. As our people had SI Tc rcct Scctoon C. HERRMANN & CO my, 
a the strong, into the attentive ear of one | shall not pass this way again.” the working-man’s home is accentuated | been accustomed to sell their wheat at Se In the —" pe: 
a of the Protective Committee; also, This eloquent appeal found a response by comparison with the richness of the | from fifty to sixty cents a bushel, and ee ee 200% . Importers and Manufacturers of cult 
groups of women spending their one rest | in the hearts of all who heard it. The The chief id | their potatoes at from twenty to twenty- / tive and Priced FPIW E.... 
E +, hour of the day ; the dainty cooking class | jadies who have begun the movement with purple a i _ Intensify- | five cents, in the Western States, they} gag “Apes SEED ANNUAL | "7 
kitchen, where they can eat their lunch, | are actuated by the purest and most un- socia are wor a thought the prices demanded by Will be railed FREE HATS & CA Pp S 
and the quiet library are just what are | selfish motives; there are no salaried of- grmation of the c doctor amounted to something like extor- | nev: 
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SIGNIN’ THE FARM AWAY. 


Fine old farm, for a hundred years 
Kept in the family name; 
Cornfields rich with golden ears 
Oft as the harvest came; 
Crowded barn and crowded bin, 
And still the loads kept coming in— 
Rolling in for a hundred years, 
And the fourth in the family line appears. 


Orchard covered the slopes of the hill; 
Cider—forty barrels, they say— 

Sure in season to come from the mill, 

- To be tasted round Thanksgiving Day! 

And they drank as they worked, and they 

drank as they ate, 

Winter and summer, early and late, 

Counting it as a great mishap 

To be found ‘‘without a barrel on tap.” 


But, while the seasons crept along, 
And passions into habits grew, 
Their appetites became as strong 
As ever a drunkard knew; 
And they labored less, and they squandered 
more, 
Chiefly for rum at the village store, 
Till called by the Sheriff, one bitter day, 
To sign the homestead faim away. 


The father, shattered and scented with rum; 
The mother, sick and pale and thin, 
Under the weight of her sorrows dumb, 
In debt for the bed she was dying in; 
Oh, I saw the wrecked househcld around her 
stand— 
And the Justice lifted her trembling hand, 
Helping her, as in her pain che lay, 
To sign the homestead farm away. 


Ah, how she wept! And the flood of tears 
Swept down her temples bare. 

And the father, already bowed with years, 
Bowed lower with despair. 

Drink! Drink! It has ripened into woe 

For them and all they loved below, 

And forced them, poor and old and gray, 

To sign the homestead farm away. 


Oh, many scenes have I met in life, 
And many a Call to pray; 
But the saddest of all was the drunkard’s 
wife, 
Signing the farm away! 
Home, once richest in all the town, 
Home, in the fatal cup poured down, 
Worse than fire or flood’s dismay— 
Drunkards signing the farm away! 
—Congregationalist. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


BY LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 


One of my earliest memories is of 
playing with books in my father’s study. 
Building towers and bridges of the big 
dictionaries, looking at pictures, pretend- 
ing to read, and scribbling on blank pages 
whenever pen or pencil could be found. 
Many of these first attempts at author- 
ship still exist, and I often wonder if 
these childish plays did not influence my 
after life, since books have become my 
greatest comfort, castle-building a never 
failing delight, and scribbling a _ very 
profitable amusement. 

Another very vivid recollection is of 
the day when running after my hoop I 
fell into the Frog Pond and was rescued 
by a black boy, becoming a friend to the 
colored race then and there, though my 
mother always declared that I was an 
abolitionist at the age of three, 

During the Garrison riot in Boston the 
portrait of George Thompson was hidden 
under a bed in our house for safe-keep- 
ing, and I am told that I used to go and 
comfort “the good man _ who helped 
poor slaves’’ in this captivity. However 
this may be, the conversation was 
genuine, and my greatest pride is in the 
fact that I have lived to know the brave 
men and women who did so much for 
the cause, and that I had a very small 
share in the war which put an end to a 
great wrong. 

Being born on the birthday of Colum- 
bu,s 1 seem to have something of my 
patron saints’s spirit of adventure, and 
running away was one of the delights of 
my childhood. Many a social lunch 
have I shared with hospitable Irish 
beggar children, as we ate our crusts, 
cold potatoes and salt fish on voyages of 
discovery among the ash heaps of the 
waste land that then lay where the 
Albany station now stands. 

Many an impromptu picnic have I 
had on the dear old Common, with 
strange boys, pretty babyies and friendly 
dogs, who always seemed to feel that this 
reckless young person needed looking 
after, 

On one occasion the town-crier found 
me fast asleep at nine o’clock at night, 
ona door-step in Bedford street, with 
my head pillowed on the curly breast of 
a big Newfoundland, who was with diff- 
culty persuaded to release the weary little 
wanderer who had sobbed herself to 
sleep there. 

I often smile as I pass that door, and 
never forget to give a grateful pat to 
every big dog I meet, for never have I 
slept more soundly than on that dusty 
step, nor found a better friend than tbe 
noble animal who watched over the lost 
baby so faithfully. 

My father’s school was the only one I 
ever went to, and when this was broken 
up because he introduced methods now 
all the fashion, our lessons went on at 
home, for he was always sure of four 
little pupils who firmly believed in their 
teacher, though they have not done him 
all the credit he deserved. 

I never liked Arithmetic or grammar, 
and dodged these branches on all occa- 
sions ; but reading, composition, history 
and geography I enjoyed, as well as the 
stories read to us with askill which made 
the dullest charming and useful. 

“Pilgrim’s Progress,” Krummacher’s 
“Parables,” Miss Edgeworth and the best 
of the dear old fairy tales made that 
hour the pleasantest of our day. On 
Sundays we had a simple service of 
Bible stories, hymns and conversation 


about the state of our little consciences | 


and the conduct of our childish lives, 
which never will be forgotten. 

Walks each morning round the Com- 
mon while in the city, and long tramps 
Over hill and dale when our home was 


in the country, wcre a part of our edu- 
cation, as well as every sort of house- 
work, for which I have always been grate- 
ful, since such knowledge makes one in- 
dependent in these days of domestic 
tribulation with the help who are too 
often only hindrances. 

Needle-work began early, and at ten 
my skillful sister made a linen shirt beau- 
tifully, while at twelve I set upas a doll’s 
dress-maker, with my sign out, and won- 
derful models in my window. All the 
children employed me, and my turbans 
were the rage at one time to the great 
dismay of the neighbors’ hens, who were 
hotly hunted down, that I might tweak 
out their downiest feathers to adorn the 
dolls’ head-gear. 

Active exercise was my delight from 
the time when a child of six I drove my 
hoop round the Common without stop- 
ping, to the day whenI did my twenty 
miles in five hours and went to a party 
in the evening. | 

I always thought I must have been a 
deer or a horse in some former state, 
because it was such a joy to run. No 
boy could be my friend till I had beaten 
him in a race, and no girl if she refused 
to climb trees, leap fences and be a tom- 
boy. 

My wise mother, anxious to give me a 
strong body to support a lively brain, 
turned me loose in the country and let 
me run wild, learning of nature what no 
books can teach, and being led, as those 
who truly love her seldom failed to be, 


‘‘Through nature up to nature’s God.” 


I remember running over the hills just 
at dawn one summer morning, and paus- 
ing to rest in the silent woods saw, 
through an arch of trees, the sun rise 
over river, bill and wide green meadows 
as I never saw it before. 

Something born of the lovely hour, 
a happy mood, and the unfolding aspir- 
ations of a child’s soul seemed to bring 
me very near to God, and in the hush of 
that morning hour I always felt that I 
“sot religion” as the phrase goes. A 
new and vital sense of his presence, 
tender and sustaining as a father’s arms, 
came to me then, never to change through 
forty years of life’s vicissitudes, but to 
grow stronger for the sharp discipline 
of poverty and pain, sorrow and success. 


Those Concord days were the happiest 
of my life, for we had charming play- 
mates in the littlke Emersons, Channings, 
Hawthornes and Goodwins, with the il- 
lustrious parents and their friends to en- 
joy our pranks and share our excursions. 


Plays in the barn were a favorite 
amusement, and we dramatized the fairy 
tales in great style. Our giant came 
tumbling off a loft when Jack cut down 
the squash vine running up a ladder to 
representithe immortal bean. Cinderel- 
la rolled away ina vast pumpkin, and a 
long, black pudding was lowered by in- 
visible hands to fasten itself on the nose 
of a woman who wasted her three wishes. 

Little pilgrims journeyed over the hills 


with scrip and staff and cockle-shells in 


their hats ; elves held their pretty revels 
among the pines, ‘Peter Wilkins” flying 
ladies came swinging down from the birch 
tree-tops. Lords and ladies haunted the 
garden, and mermaids splashed in the 
bath-house of woven willows over the 
brook. 

People wondered at our frolics, but 
enjoyed them, and droll stories are still 
told of the adventures of those days. 
Mr. Emerson and Maragret Fuller were 
visiting my parents one afternoon, and 
the conversation having turned to the 
ever interesting subject of education, 
Miss Fuller said: 

“Well, Mr. Alcott, you have been able 
to carry out your methods in your own 
family, and I should like to see your 
model children.” 


She did in a few moments, for as the 


guests stood on the door step a wild up- 
roar approached, and round the corner 
of the house came a wheelbarrow hold- 
ing baby May arrayed as a queen; I was 
the horse, bitted and bridled, and driven 
by my elder sister Anna, while Lizzie 
played dog and barked as loud as her 
gentle voice permitted. 

All were sbouting and wild with fur, 
which, however, came to a sudden end 
as we spied the strange group before us, 
for my foot tripped, and down we all 
went in a laughing heap, while my moth- 
er put a climax to the joke by saying 
with a dramatic wave of the hand: 

‘‘Here are the model children, Miss 
Fuller.” 

My sentimental period began at fif- 
teen when I fell to writing romances, 
poems, a “heart journal,” and dreaming 
dreams of a splendid future. 

Browsing over Mr. Emerson’s library I 


found *Goethe’s Correspondence with a 


Child,” and was at once filled with the 
desire to become asecond Bettine, mak- 
ing my father’s friend my Goethe. So I 
wrote letters to him, but was wise enough 
never to send them, left wild flowers on 
the door-step of my “Master,” sung 
Mignon’s song in very bad German un- 
der his window, and was fond of wan- 
dering by moonlight, or sitting in a cher- 
ry-tree at midnight till the owls scared 
me to bed. 

The girlish folly did not last long, and 
the letters were burnt years ago, but Goe- 
the is still my favorite author, and Emer- 
son remained my beloved ‘Master’ 
while he lived, doing more for me, as for 
many another young soul, than he ever 
knew, by the simple beauty of his life, 
the truth and wisdom of his books, the 
example of a good, great man untempt- 
ed and unspoiled by the world which he 
made nobler while in it, and left the 
richer when he went. | 

The trials of life began about this 
time, and my happy childhood ended. 
Money is never plentiful in a philoso- 


pher’s house, and even the maternal pel- | 


|the duster. 


ican could not supply all our wants on 
the small income which was freely shared 
with every needy soul who asked for 
help. 

Fugitive slaves were sheltered under 
our roof, and my first pupil was a very 
black George Washington whom I taught 
to write on the hearth with charcoal, his 
big fingers finding pen and pencil un- 
manageable. | 

Motherless girls seeking protection 
were guarded among us; hungry travel- 


ers sent on to our door to be fed and 


warned, and, if the philosopher happen- 
ed to own two coats, the best went to a 
needy brother, for these were practical 
Christians, who had the most perfect 
faith in providence, and never found it 
betrayed. | 

In those days the prophets were not 
honored in their own land, and Concord 
had not yet discovered her great men. 
It was a sort of refuge for reformers of 
all sorts, whom the good natives regarded 
as lunatics, harmless but amusing. 

My father went away to hold his 
classes and conversations, and we wom- 
en folk began to feel that we also might 
do something. So one gloomy Novem- 
ber day we decided to move to Boston, 
and try our fate again after some years 
in the wilderness. 

My father’s prospect was as promising 
as a philosopher’s ever is in a money- 
making world; my mother’s friends offer- 
ed her a good salary as their missionary 
to the poor, and my sister and I hoped 
to teach. It was an anxious council, 
and, always preferring action to discus- 
sion, I took a brisk run over the hill, 
and then settled down for “‘a good think” 
in my favorite retreat. | 

It was an old cart-wheel, half-hidden 
in grass under the locusts, where I used 
to sit to wrestle with my suras, and usu- 
ally forgot them, scribbling verses or fairy 
tales on my slate instead. Perched on 
the hub, I surveyed the prospect, and 
found it rather gloomy, with leafless 
trees, sere grass, leaden sky and frosty 
air; but the hopeful heart of 15 beat 
warmly under the old red shawl, visions 


of success gave the gray clouds.a silver. 


lining, and I said defiantly, as I shook 


my fist at fate, embodied in a crow caw- 


ing dismally on the fence near by: ‘I 
will do something by-and-by. Don’t 
care what—teach, sew, act, write, any- 
thing to help the family; and I’ll be rich 
and famous and happy before I die, see 
if I won’t!” | 

Startled by this audacious outburst, 
the crow flew away, but the old wheel 
creaked as if it began to turn at that 
moment, stirred by the intense desire of 
an ambitious girl to work for those she 
loved and find some reward when the 
duty was done. 

I did not mind the omen then, and 
returned to the house cold but resolute. 
I think I began to shoulder my burden 
then and there; for, when the free coun- 
try life ended, the wild colt soon learned 
to tug in harness, only breaking loose 
now and then for a taste of beloved lib- 
erty. 

My sisters and I had cherished fine 


dreams of a home in the city; but, when. 


we found ourselves in a small house at 
the South End, with not a tree in sight, 
only a back yard to play in, and no 
money to buy any of the splendors be- 
fore us, we all rebelled and longed for 
the country again. 

Anna soon found little pupils, and 
trudged away each morning to her daily 
task, passing at the corner to wave her 
hand to me in answer to my salute with 
My father went to his 
classes at his room down town, mother 
to her all-absorbing poor, the little girls 


to school, and I was left to keep house, - 


feeling like a caged seagull as I washed 
the dishes and cooked in the basement 
kitchen, where my prospect was limited 
to a procession of muddy boots. 

Good drill, but very. hard, and my 
only consolation was the evening re- 
union, when all met with such varied 
reports of the day’s adventures we could 
not fail to find both amusement and in- 
struction. 

- Father brought news from the upper 
world, and the wise, good people who 
adorned it; mother, usually much dilapi- 


dated because she would give away her 


clothes, with sad tales of suffering and 
sin from the darker side of life; gentle 
Anna a modest account of her success 
as a teacher, for, even at 17, her sweet 
nature won all who knew her, and her 
patience quelled the most rebellious pu- 
pil; my reports were usually a mixture of 
the tragic and the comic, and the chil- 
dren poured their Small joys and woes 
into the family bosom, where comfort 
and sympathy were always to be found. 

Then we youngsters adjourned to the 


kitchen for our fun, which usually con-. 


sisted: of writing, dressing and acting a 
series of remarkable plays. In one I re- 
member I took five parts, with lightning 
changes of costume, and characters vary- 
ing from a Greek prince in silver armor 
to a murderer in chains. 

It was good training for memory and 
fingers; for we recited pages without a 
fault, and made every sort of property, 
from a harp to a fairy’s spangled wings. 
Later we acted Shakespeare, and Ham- 
let was my favorite hero, played with a 
gloomy glare and a tragic stalk which I 
have never seen surpassed. | 

But we were now beginning to pla 
our parts on a real stage, and to know 
something of the pathetic side of life, 
with its hard facts, irksome duties, many 
temptations and the daily sacrifice of 
self. Fortunately, we had the truest, 
tenderest of guides and guards, and so 
learned the sweet uses of adversity, the 
value of honest work, the beautiful law 
of compensation which gives more than 
it takes, and the real significance of life. 

At 16 I began to teach twenty pupils, 


being St. Valentine’s day, his name has 


Christian martyr, who suffered death at | 


in, the other goes out. 


[and for ten years learned to know and 
love children. The story writing went 
on all the while, with the usual trials of 
beginners. “Fairy Tales Told by the 
Emersons” made the first printed book, 
and ‘Hospital Sketches’ the first suc- 
cessful one. 433 

Every experience went into the chauld- 
ron to come out as froth, or evaporate 
in smoke, till time and suffering strength- 
ened and clarified the mixture of truth 
and fancy, and a wholesome draught for 
children began to flow pleasantly. and 
profitably. 

So the omen proved a true one, and 
the wheel of fortune turned slowly, till 
the girl of 15 found herself a woman of 
50°, with her prophetic dream beautifully 
realized, her duty done, her reward far 
greater than she deserved. — Youth’s 
Companion. 


ST. VALENTINE AND HIS DAY. 


We are bound to confess that when 
the month of February arrives St. Valen- 
tine becomes a very important person 
to our young folk. For a month or 
more his power seems supreme ; and we 
also know that all the year round deft 
fingers are busy upon the offerings suit- 
able to his day. 

Who was St. Valentine, and what has 
he to do with this strange custom ? 

It is more easy to answer the first 
question than the second. 

All that is known of the saint is soon 
told. The origin of our present custom 
is not so certain. More than one explan- 
ation has been given, and the following 
has much in its favor. 

Isaac Disraeli has pointed out that many 
of our children’s games, the tumblers 
and street acrobats, the carnivals and 
speaking pantomimes of Italy, were all 
Once common in ancient Rome. And 
so the custom connected with St. Valen- 
tine’s name may also be traced to a rite 
that was practiced in the same city. 


In the month of February a feast 
called Lwpercalia was held in honor of 
the rustic god Pan. Then took place a 
ceremony no doubt much in favor with 
the young people at Rome. The names 
of young girls were placed with proper 
solemnity in a box and shakenup. The 
young men then drew these names, and 
thus each obtained what we should calla 
valentine. 

But the leaders of the early Christian 
Church, wishing to do away with heath- 
en rites and superstitions, made a change 
in this. The young men, instead of 
drawing the names of young girls, drew 
those of early saints, and each was sup- 
posed to imitate the example of the saint 
he drew. | 

As the heathen rite took place about 
the 14th of February, that day was fixed 
on for the new ceremony. Then, that 


come down to us linked with the custom. 


So, we can fully acquit St. Valentine 
of having aught to do with our present 
style of celebrating his day. He was a 


Rome under the Emperor Claudius. 

The extraordinary number of letters 
now posted on the 13th and 14th of 
February is scarcely credible ; but, with- 
out the aid of figures, we can obtain 
some idea from the lateness of the post- 
man’s call and the strange figure which 
he generally presents on those days. 

Poor man! he has something for 
nearly every house on that morning, and 
has to make his round hung about with 
bags and bundles like a beast of burden. 
And yet he makes the best of it, and has 
a kind word for the youngsters who hur- 
ry to the door to meet him.—Harper’s 
Young People. 


SAM JONES’ SAYINGS. 


Red liquor and Christianity won’t 
stay in the same hide. As one comes 


Whisky is a good thing in its place; 
but its place is in hell. If I go there I 
will drink all I can get; but I won’ 
drink a drop of it here. | 


Sow whisky, reap drunkards; fill a town 
with bar-rooms, make a generation of 
drunkards who become fathers of drunk- 
ards, whose children are drunkards, and 
thus the world is swept on and down to 
hell. 


For every bar-keeper in your city you 
can put down a dozen broken-hearted 
wives and mothers. Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, the boys are marching, sixty thou- 
sand strong, annually down into drunk- 
ard’s graves, and into a drunkard’s hell. 
God holds the Christian people of this 
city accountable for all this blood and 
crime and death and hell. May God 
come down upon this city and tear the 
grave-clothes from the body of this death | 
and hell! 


I am told that California is built upon 
the wine and brandy industry, and you 
will injure her prosperity when you de- 
stroy this business. As if you people 
couldn’t raise anything but a few wine 
grapes! I thank God that your wine 
grapes are dying. If California can’t 
flourish without debauching the rest of 
the Union, I say let her die. Your in- 
sane asylums are peopled with men and 
women the product of your saloons. 1 
never take back things, and I have said 
it, and I say it again, No one but an in- 
famous man will sell the stuff, and no 
one but an infernal fool will drink it. A 
man in Gainsville, Ga., woke up in jail 
One morning. He asked the jailor why | 
he was confined there. ‘“ You’ve mur- 
dered your wife,” was the reply. The 
man fell back in a dead faint, and was 
unconscious for an hour. When he 
came to, he said to the jailor, ‘‘ Get a} 
mob and a rope and hang me to the 
nearest tree, for I have murdered the 
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Farren, John 
Flint, B. P. 
Goddard, O. M. 
Halsted, J. L. 
Hamilton, J. T. 
Hampton, Leo. 


Herring, R. 
Hilborn, 8. G. 


Kerr, David. 


Knorp, A. F. 
Logan, M. H. 
Lyon, W. 8. 
Malloye, Frank. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIREOTORS: 


CotumBuUS President 
Dorn & DORM .... Attorneys 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 
Arnold, Henry A. 


Chadbourne, T. J. 
Cole, Chas. M. é 


Decker, Chas. W. 


Henderson, John. 


Jewell, James Gray. 


Kimball, Rev. John. 


Wilson, T. K. 


McDonald. Frank V. 


McDonald, R. H. 
Merrett, M. D. 
Meyer, Albert. 
Meyer, A. W.' 
Meyer, Daniel. 
Meyer, M. 
Morton, John. 
Morton, W. R. 
Moulder, A. J. 
Nolan, F. P. 
Norton, John. 
Palmer, W. E. 
Peckham, E. R. 
Peterson, Lewis. 
Pierce, Henry. 
Price, W. E. 
Robbins, R. D. 
Robinson, A. J. 
Savage, John E. 
Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr 
Shortridge, Sam/’]. 
Snow, Roland W. 
Starbird, A W. 
Stevens, A. K. 
Stone, C. B 
Taylor, John. 
Tharp, E. N. 

Toy, George D. 
Upham, Isaac. 
Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Waterhouse, Columbus 
Waterhouse, F. A. 
Weill, Raphael. 
Wertheimer, E. 
Wilson, James K. 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
0S” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR SEASON- 


ALLAYS PAIN ANI 


RESTORES TH) 


CATARRH 


§ 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THI 
NASAL PASSAGES 


IN F LAM MATION 
HEALS THE SORE? 


SENSES OF TAS1] 


AND SMELL. 


TRY the CURE 
A particle is appliec 
into each nostril, anc : 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. : 


-FEVER 


IMPROVED 


HALL WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887, 
O03” Oall and examine. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK 8ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


126 Turk Street, 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 P. m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. m. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER oF ) 


° San Francisco; 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 
(HOMEOPATHIC) 
Oculist & Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, 
| Hours: 11 4. mu. to m. 


- San Francisco. 


W. Griswold 


best wife that ever lived.” | | 


Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY sT | 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. I rayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. w. and 
7:30 p. m.; Sunday:-schools at 9:30 4. uw. and 
12:30 Pp. mM. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.80 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets, 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:80 p.m. 


FOURTH CHURCH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rey. 
J.Spencer Voorhees Pastor. Sunday services, 
a. m. and7:30e.m™; Sunday-echool, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 


BETHANY CHUKCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:80 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET OHUROCH—Southwest corner Sevy- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 4. m. 
and 7:30 p. m.; Sunday school, 1 Pp. m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 pP. m. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. CO. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. mw. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 
8 M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—F dinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 p. m. 


OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Sunday-school at 12:30 Pp. m. 


SEVENTH AVENUE ( HAPEL—Corner Sey- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. M. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwist cor- 
nez Pierce and Union streets. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t. Sunday-school 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA. | 
Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rey. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 303 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey. 
J.B. Olark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Migsio 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 


Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 


some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pine 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 

AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric ‘-.cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq.. 


Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent.. 


Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency,. 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 


avenue. Secre 
ohn F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 


| Boston. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco: 
CAL. W. O. T. U. 

1382 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation ~ 


between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 


gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and — 


articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Patific,” 
BOX 2348. 


EsTaBLiIsHED im 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 
BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKBPS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TAOKLE, PAPER 


BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, OLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for. 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, OOTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER. OIL OLOTH, 


DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Font St. 


San Prancisco. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
and Treasurer— 


| tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
| W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
| cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
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THE PacrFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, 13, 189, 


Pacitic, 


$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxer. Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
otrio for one year. THe Paocrrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE PacirFic will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1889. 


For several weeks our papers have 
been disquieted by the disturbances in 
Samoa, one of the group of islands in the 
South Seas, known as the Navigators Is- 
lands. These disturbances have arisen 
from the indiscreet, if not illegitimate, 
action of the German Consul, aided by 
German vessels of war. These Ger- 
mans have been unseating one king and 
throning another, and have had to in- 
dulge in battle in order to compass their 
ends. The American and English Con- 
suls have opposed these proceedings, and 
conflicts have arisen that have now reach- 
ed the various home governments for 
settlement. Just now the German Gov- 
ernment is disposed to be retiring and 
apologetic, and far from intending to 
take possession of Samoa. Within a 
few days a conference is to be held in 
Berlin to compose the present difficulties 
and arrange for the future conduct of af- 
fairs in the island-world. For our part, 
we hope the “Monroe Doctrine” will be 
proclaimed all over the islands of the Pa. 
cific Ocean, declaring that, hereafter, 
while they may all be open to commerce, 
no nation shall take any exclusive pos- 
session of any of them by force, the is- 
lands being free to annex themselves to 
foreign powers at their pleasure, in some 
formal and lawful manner. Should it be 
said that the 18oth meridian of longitude 
divides the Pacific Ocean into nearly 
equal parts, and is also the dividing-line 
between the farthest west and the farthest 
east, and that we ought not to claim any 
jurisdiction beyond that meridian, we 
have only to reply that, since the whole 
‘boundless continent is- ours,” the whole 
boundless ocean may as wellbe. There 
can be no claim more rightful than ours, 
and it might annoy us much to have oth- 
er nations contending for the ownership 
of such of the islands as come to have a 


value in the estimation of the civilized 
world. 


Oakland is a city of one-fifth of the 
size of this, and yet it sends almost as 
many to the Moody meetings as were in 
attendance here. Last week, for three 
nights, the women were gathered in one 
church and the men in another a little 
later, and Mr. Moody preached to both 
audiences in succession. Both buildings 
were crowded all the same, and the dis- 
courses could have that sort of adapta- 
tion, sometimes sought here, by having 
particular nights for men alone, or for 
women alone. This arrangement proved 
a very happy one, and is continued, 
The afternoon meetings across the bay 
are likewise thronged, the seats being all 
taken at once, and many standing, wher- 
ever any standing-room appears, before 
the opening hour has come. The 
themes at the readings have been by ne- 
cessity the same, nearly, as those who 
have heard Mr. Moody often have heard 
before; but the interesting manner and 
the intense earnestness are just as of old, 
while the anecdotes and illustrations are, 
some of them, newer and racier than in 
former years. The perpetual fullness 
and freshness otf the man are very won- 


_derful, because they indicate the peren- 


nial freshness and fullness of the gospel 


itself, as fgund both in the Old Testa- 


ment and the New. It is one of Mr. 
Moudy’s merits that he does not find 
the Old Testament so much displaced 
by the New as have some men in his 
line of work, who regard themselves as 
rather “advanced” Christians. 


There is an interest born of the wish, 
and there is an interest born of the will. 
Both of these kinds of interest may be 
genuine, warm and sincere, Yet they 
may be as different in quality, force and 
effectiveness as moonlight is different 
from sunlight. One may wish and wish 
and be interested,and devoted,and active, 
and laborious, and fall short after all of 
much that he wished for, because the 
interest with which he pursued his object 
was born only of his wishes. Another 
may not only wish for something, and 


it, and put the grip of his nature upon 
it. Out of this willing will spring an in- 
terest intense, undying, all-conquering. 
Such an interest is eager, hot, persistent, 
indefatigable. Itis the sort of interest 
that never dreams of defeat, knows no 
such word as “fail,” and sees no other 
goal than success. Among those who are 
known as good students in institutions 


‘of learning, how marked is the differ- 


ence between the interest born of the 
wish only, and the interest born of the 
will, also! Among Christians, all of 


are promising to make great advance- 
ment in the Christian life, how notice- 
able is the difference between those 


those whose interest is born of the will, 
also! Among those who wish to become 
Christians, and wish it earnestly, too, how 
obvious the difference between those whose 
interest is born of their wishes alone, and 
those whose interest is born of the will, 
also, and eventuates in a hearty purpose, 
that carries in it an imperishable energy 
and an immortal life! 


In a recent discourse from a Unitari- 
an point of view, the preacher criticises 
the modern revivalist, partly because “the 
knows little or nothing of philosophy, or 
modern historical criticism, or science. 
He is learned in the Bible, but is ignor- 


qualifies a man in our day to speak in- 


tribute to Jesus of Nazareth as the idea] 
religious teacher. ‘‘No one in human 
history, of whom we have knowledge, 
was so beautifully and normally de- 
veloped on all sides of his spiritual 
nature as Jesus, and hence he has right- 
ly become the great type and ex- 
ample of an_ ideal 
We query, Does this preacher consider 
that Jesus knew ‘‘concerning the origirs 
composition, history, and purpose of the 
Scriptures?” If so, the preacher might 
need to reconstruct his own views of the 
‘Old Testament. If he does not con- 
sider that Jesus knew critically about the 
Bible, then he might be led to admit 
that a modern revivalist who “knows lit- 
tle or nothing of philosophy or modern 
historical criticism” might do a great 
deal to save and bless his fellows. ‘The 
Jews marvelled, saying, How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned ?” 
Many men now marvel, saying, ‘“How do 
these men, who are not scholars, and 
who sometimes make scholars. shake 
their heads, how do they win men to 
righteousness ?” Ab, there are other 
kinds of learning than philosophy or 
criticism, excellent as these are. Not 
seldom where philcsophy and criticism 
are blind, practical devotion sees straight 
and thinks clear. 


Our friend, Professor Martin Kellogg 
of the University, by a copy or a paper 
sent from Berlin, reminds us that on the 
16th of January the one hundreth anni- 
versary of Neander’s birth was celebrat- 
ed with high honor and with no little 
brilliancy. The discourse was by Pro- 
fessor Harnack, whose recent election to 
a post at Berlin was opposed by some of 
the circles of church opinion. As this 
was the first public appearance of the 
new Professor at the capital since his 
connection with the University, his dis- 
course excited the more attention. Ne- 
ander’s rare gifts were duly set forth. 
They deserve the distinguished recogni- 
tion they received. What a conversion 
that was which made David Mendel the 
Jew to become Neander! How fully he 
entered into the secret of the new birth, 
and with what a deep and rich insight 
he could trace the path of that which is 
distinctively Christian dgwn the ages! 
One thing, of minor sort, indeed, im- 
presses us in comparing the brilliancy of 
the celebration with some notes of the 
plain living which distinguished the two 
Neander persons in their household. 
They were so plain as to cut no figure in 
what is called society. But who cele- 
brates the hundreth birthday of men 
and women whose chief distinction was 
their dress, diamonds, retinue ? 


The Cardinal Lavigerie, who headed 
the attempted crusade against the Slave 
trade, has written a letter in which he 
speaks of English Protestants in an invit- 
ing way. They, “quite different from 
the rationalists of other countries, have 
preserved the faith of their fathers in all 
the great doctrines of Christianity. 
They believe in the Holy Trinity, in our 
Lord’s Incarnation, and in his Redemp- 
tion. They love and respect the law of 
God, Prejudices alone keep’ them 


earnestly wish for it, but also will to have | 


— 


whose interest is born of the wish only,and 


whom are good people, and all of whom | 


‘tances. 


Christianity.” | 


| Board’s last year, we conclude that some- 


apart from the ancient church, which is 


ever mourning for them and ever opens 


to them her maternal arms.” But the 
genuine English and American Protest- 
ant asks what he would gain by being 
drawn into those maternal arms. To 
him instructed so long by the original 
Scriptures, Rome seems not the Lamb’s 


wife. It is hard for him to call her 
mother. 


People see differently. We ourselves 
see differently in changed times and cir- 
cumstances. It is necessary, at times, 
to shift position—to look from other an- 
gles, elevations, or depressions, or dis- 
It is necessary, sometimes, to 
look through the eyes of others, or even 
their “spectacles.” This is not the same 
as an attempt to see ourselves as others 
see us ; it is an attempt to look at some 
third thing, and to see it as others see it. 
True, we must see for ourselves and 
judge for ourselves at last ; but our con- 


| clusions must not be final till we have 


looked at objects or truths from all sides 
and at. varying distances, in front and 
rear. Ah, what wondrous things those 
great truths are which show so grandly 
the same from all possible sides, and 
from all varying distances —God and 
immortality, Christ and redemption, the 
Church and its triumphs ! 


Long ago we read the story of the 
Grecian youth who went to his Mentor 


ant about the Bible, and unaware of ,t© know what he should do, since “the 


that recent information concerning the , Victories of Miltiades would not allow 
origin, composition, history, and purpose , im to sleep.” Would it not be a good 
of the Scriptures whose possession alone , thing if, in medicine, at the bar, and in 


the pulpit, we had numbers of these in- 


telligently or with authority about the Bi- | Senuous young men who could not sleep. 
ble.” But the discourse passes on to pay , © nights from hard thinking about the 


victories of such in their professions as 
could rank with Miltiades in his? Why 
are we not all of us victors in our lines 
of things, like Miltiades. Why are we 
not the equals of those who rank with 
the foremost ? If the divine Providence 
has put us under such limitations that we 
cannot be, that must end all question. 
But how do we know that the chief limi- 
tations that are on us have not been 
placed there by our own indolence, lan- 
guor and unspiritedness? ‘i 


It was a Grecian, living four and a 
half centuries before Christ, who said: 
“Thou dost not honor God by giving 
him anything, but by rendering thyself 
worthy to receive from him.” There ts 
truth in this as it stands. As Christians, 
however, we might distrust the ability of 
men to render themselves worthy. As 
a rule, they come short, even of this. 
We have to say, ‘‘Justas I am.” But, 
after all, there is a condition of fitness 
required of us if we would receive 
special gifts from God. Such gifts flow 
in the channel which repentance and 
faith have opened, and in no other. They 
indicate a receptive state of the heart, 
the mind having been already convinced. 
We are accounted worthy to receive from 
God, therefore, just when we feel our 
need of the gifts, and are ready to throw 


off the hard past, and cast ourselves up- 


on the divine readiness. 


Isn’t it strange how irregularly, spas- 
modically and impulsively many people 
contribute to benevolent and religious 
objects? Here are nearly all our benev- 
olent societies either in want of funds or 
receiving smaller amounts than usual for 
the season. This is amazingly the case 
with the American Home Missionary 
Society, which is away behind its average, 
and almost overwhelmed with debt. We 
are not reproaching our own churches. 
They are the least in fault of any, and 
they ought not to be overtaxed. They 
need only to be urged to promptitude, 
and to any extraordinary giving that 


may rightfully spring from unexpected 
ability to give. 


- The joint resolution of the national 
Congress, reaffirming the Monroe Doc- 
trine, with special regard to the possible 
passing of the Panama Canal into the 
contro] of the French Government, has 
not yet passed the lower House. Wedo 
not know as there need be any haste in 
the matter, inasmuch as the moral effect 
has already been produced. The great 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien, 
if ever finished and owned, must be fin- 
ished, owned and controlled by private 


individuals or companies, and must be 
free alike to the commerce of all nations, 


both in peace and war. No foot of 
American soil must hereafter pass into 


foreign possession. _ 


We have in use—at least, it is used in 
the daily paper we read most—the word | 
“disgruntled.” It is very expressive, 
and one can say it, apparently, of bis 
fellow-man without being in danger of 
the judgment. And, judging from an 
editorial slip forwarded to us from An- 
dover, and pertaining to the American 


| globe but may not be reached by it. 


thought, and understand what it means 
body in that dear old town is disgruntled, ; to have repentence granted unto us, | 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


A leading factor of the present day in 
our civilization is the Christian college. 
The pilgrim ships brought the college 
idea to the new world, and it was made 
prominent early in our colonial history. 
In fact, the Church and school have 


gone hand in hand into the uttermost 
parts of our national possessions. And 
in mission work in foreign lands the 
school is largely the forerunner of the 
church, affording great assistance in pre- 
paring the way for gospel seed to be 
sown. As the swelling population of 
our Eastern Coast passed over the Alle- 
ghenies and flowed on over the broad 
region of the Mississippi valley, and 
came resistlessly onward to the western- 
most shores of our loved United States, 
the college idea came with it, and has 
borne ripe fruit all along the way, found- 
ing institutions one after another, whose 
influence for good upon the human ride 
is immeasurable. Out of this college 
idea that with wise and far vision over- 
looks the coming centuries, and is alive 
with a lofty spirit of enterprise to found 
institutions of learning which, in their 


-religious, civil, industrial and social re- 


lations, will serve the vast population 
destined to dwell in this country of il- 
limitable resources, came 


PACIFIC UNIVERSITY, 


The Sabbath-school of the First 
Church is growing in numbers and in- 
terest. There were two hundred and 
fifteen present last Sabbath, and fully as 
many to-day, I think. HIsME. 

Feb. 10, 1880. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY REV. MAKEPEACE TRUEWORTHY, DD. 


While I am writing, arrangements are 
making for a grand public mass-meeting 
this week at the Foundry M. E. church, 
in the interest of the American Sabbath 
Union. The Field Secretary, Rev. Wil- 
ber Craft, will address the meeting. It 
is, presumably, intended to strengthen 
the Blair bill in the Senate, which is 
thought to have a fighting chance. This 
bill provides for the discontinuance of 
Sunday trains, and of all Sunday work 
in the public service. It is a most need- 
ed legislation, and will be endorsed by 
all the conservative Christian classes in 
the country. Over fourteen million peo- 
ple are now represented in petitions be- 
fore the Senate, asking for the passage of 
this bill. The way in which the weak 
opposition comes to this bill is shown in 
a-set of resolutions recently passed by a 
Turn Verein Society in Illinois, which 
solemnly “recommends to Congress to 
make an appropriation to pay tutors to 
instruct Senators like Blair, who have, 


Which recently commemorated its forti- , evidently, obtained all the education they 


eth anniversary. 


It was established in possess from Sunday-schools, so that they 


1848 by Rev. Harvey Clarke, under | may no longer disgrace our nation in the 
Territorial charter, as Tualitan Academy, eyes of the world by such bills, which re 


with college powers and privileges. 


name, ‘Pacific University,” was adopted , 


The 


minds us forcibly of Spain in the fifteenth 
century.” “Yet it is doubticl if the coun- 


in 1854, by authority of the Territorial _ try has in the Senate to-day a more use 


Legislature and proper legal action of 
the Board of Trustees. Thenceforward 
the institution has steadily insisted upon 
thorough study and mastery of the 
branches and courses taught; and, as a 
consequence, it has won and enjoyed an 
established reputation for sound scholar- 
ship. In line with this general plan and 


| practice of thoroughness, the power to 


think has been a constant and prime ob- 
ject in the instruction given. For think- 
ing in obedience to the laws of thought 
and of nature in its every sphere is held 
to be the crowning excellence and grace 
of true education. Special departments 
are from time to time provided, in addi- 
tion to those required in the academy 
and college, and this action will be con- 


tinued whenever the necessities of good , , e san 
Theman- , the Emperor was receiving in state and 


education seem to require it. 


ful or able man. 
‘The Sabbath must be restored, or the 
moral vitality of our people will suffer— 


has already suffered. It looks as if there 


was a passing wave of universal Sabbath 
desecration in public life throughout the 
world. Recently, a Congressman gave 
a Sunday dinner to his friends. The re- 
cent election in Paris of General Bou- 
langer to the Chamber of Deputies was 
held on Sunday, and was a day of wild 
and riotous drinking. Last Sabbath, at 


the German Legation in this city, the 


Gerrnan minister gave a formal breakfast 
in honor of Emperor William II, at 


' which all parties drank wine tothe health 


of the Emperor with cheers and merry- 
making, and, all in all, it was a time of 
social revelry. On the same Sunday, 


agement proposes to keep in the fore- , style at Whitehall Castle in Berlin——the 


front so far as providing all requisite fa- 
cilities for students to obtain a good 
education. A conservatory of music 
and a school of art have already become 
creditable and important auxiliaries to 
Pacific University. As soon as practica- 
ble other special departments, and in 
due time professional departments, will 
be added, giving continuous evidence of 
the vigorous and enterprising policy that 
prevails in this institution. The location 
of Pacific University is both healthful 
and beautiful to a marked degree. At 
the same time it is easily accessible by 
the west side line of the Southern Pacific 


railway, which runs two passenger trains | : y tl 
Its grounds, buildings, ; Senate Committee on the District was 


each way daily. 


Occasion being the thirtieth anniversary 


of his birth, The Christian people of 
America would think these festivities 
might be deferred until Monday. The 
philosophy of the great Montelembert, 
the French statesman, has not yet been 
impeached. He says, with great logic, 
‘Without a Sabbath, no worship; without 
worship, no religion; and without religion, 
no ‘permanent freedom.” ‘Transpose 
that last sentence in logical order, and 
you have the corner-stone of American 
liberties. 

Again, the effort is renewed with vigor 
to free the District of Columbia from the 
liquor traffic. The other day the full 


library, cabinets and productive funds, addressed by Mrs.J.Ellen Foster of Iowa. 


amounting to a hundred thousand dol- , Senator P latt has a bill pending in the 
lars, affords unsurpassed facilities for Senate calling for prohibition in the Dis- 


academic and collegiate instruction, and , trict. 
_mittee that the saloon was opposed to 


give assurance of permanence; that Pa- 
cific University is to grow with and aid 
in the growth of the Pacific Northwest, 
especially of the great commonwealth of 
Oregon. | 

The question of a railroad branch of 
the Y. M. C. A. is being discussed, and 
there is every reason for believing such 
a plan will soon be in working order. 
The Railroad Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee will soon be here, who 
will spend a short time in looking over 
the roads with a view of opening branch- 
es wherever they can be made useful. 
It is understood that the leading officials 
of all the lines centering in Portland 
will heartily co-operate in this matter, 
and hence success of the project is as- 
sured from the start. The Union Paci- 
fic has settled upon its plan of work, 
and Mr. W. H. Holcomb, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager, expects to 
place a General Traveling Secretary on 
his lines to have the oversight of the 
work. This position has been tendered 
to Rev. T. E. Clapp of this city, but his 
decision upon the question has not yet 
been made public. In view of his 
growing usefulness in connection with 
the First Church here, it is earnestly 
hoped he will not accept. 


On Wednesday evening last a de- 
lightful entertainment of a musical and 
literary character was given at Plymouth 
Church, 

On Friday evening of last week the 
Y. P. S.C. E. of the First Church en- 
tertained in the church parlors the other 
Young People’s Societies of the city. A 
pleasing programme was rendered, and 
an exceedingly enjoyable evening was 
spent. 

An excellent foreign mission sermon 
was preached by Mr. Clapp this morn- 
ing from Acts xi: 18: ‘Then had God 
also to the Gentiles granted repentence 
unto life.” This expression was the re- 
sult of a great discovery. The gospel 
was not to the Jews alone. God was no 
respecter of persons; every human soul 
was privileged to receive salvation; it 
was a free gift—there is nothing to do 
but to take it. It is.world-wide. No 
condition of human life exists on the 


What a privilege it is, or should be, to 
assist in spreading the good news to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, so that all 
might realize the impressiveness of the 


Mrs. Foster argued to the Com- 


philanthropy and religion, and always 
would be. She declared that the power 
of the Government to pass a prohibitory 
law for the District was undoubted and 
undisputed. The greater portion of the 
population was under the immediate con- 
trol of the Government. Here there was 
ample power with which to enforce a pro- 
hibitory law, for Congress could strength- 
en and support the courts in their efforts 
to execute sucha law. At the capital 
of this great nation there should be set a 
moral example for all the world. Itisa 
city set on a hill in more senses than 
one. Governors Larrabee of Iowa and 
Martin of Kansas were quoted as to the 
success of prohibition in their States. 
There were fewer criminals in Iowa last 
year, per capita, than in any other State. 


The present Congress is petitioned by 
scientific men, in the interest of science, 
to grant two hundred thousand dollars 
for the purchase of ground outside of 
Washington and the construction of nec- 
essary buildings for a zoological garden, 
to be devoted mainly to the careful pres- 
ervation and perpetuation in captivity, if 
this is possible, of specimens of animals 
peculiar to this country and now becom- 


| ing extinct. Among the wild animals 


rapidly disappearing before the march of 
civilization are the buffalo, elk, antelope, 
beaver, moose, cariboo, mountain-sheep, 
manatee, Rocky mountain goat, grizzly- 
bear and elephant seal. The alligators 
are also growing ‘‘beautifully less.” Five 
years ago hunters announced that the 
last herd of buffalo had disappeared, al- 
though it is not twenty years since such 
herds were sO numerous as to stop rail- 
way trains, and a herd of elk is said to 
have once dispersed a California Legis- 
lature. The elk is now very rare in that 
State and scarce all over the country. 
Such a comparatively small sum as is 
asked from the embarrassing surplus of 
the Treasury cannot reasonably be refus- 
ed for the purposes of scientific investi- 
gation and preserving for future genera- 
tions the record of extinct species. 


The Boston Evangelical Alliance of 
Ministers, comprising all evangelical de- 
nominations, has adopted a resolution 
expressing its conviction that, out of re- 
spect for the character of General Harri- 
son, the purchase and use of intoxicating 
liquors be dispensed with at the inaug- 
uration ceremony, and a ceremony sub- 
stituted for the usual ball. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. — 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


President, Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth St., 

Oakland. 
Treasurer, Mrs. J.M. Haven, Highland Park,Oakland, 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. F. 


street, San Francisco. 
New societies being formed, please Sigs themselves 


at once to the Secretary of the W.S. H. M. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH IN 
PALERMO. 


Palermo, in Butte county, six miles 
south from Oroville on the railroad, is 
part town, part colony, and very new. It 
will, by-and-by, have considerable popu- 
lation, and if those who are to come are 
up to the standard in intelligence, mor- 
als, thrift, enterprise, and cleanness gen. 
erally, of the majority already on the 
ground, it will be a model and goodly 
community, The schoolhouse is already 
built and well filled. A Christian church 
is organized and ready for work. The 
name by which it is known is the First 
Church of Christ in Palermo, It num- 
bers twenty three members, a majority 
of whom are men. They came from 
Boston, Ohio, Dakota, Canada, and 
other wheres, and represent four or five 
different denominations, with decided, 
intelligent denominational convictions. 
On canvassing the question of forming a 
church, it was evident that only one 
church could be maintained in a present 
population of 150—more or less. There 
was no trouble at all in hearty co opera- 
tion to support the Sunday-school, nei- 
ther was it hard to answer the question 
whether there should be four churches 
orone. If only one, what one? This 
was considered in a spirit of true, libera! 
Christian unity, and the conclusion was 
in favor of a local, self-governing church. 
The concessions made by one and all 
were hearty, willing, and for Christ’s 
sake. Out of the twenty and more mem- 
bers there were but one or two original 
Congregationalists. So, when it was dis- 


covered they had virtually resolved them- 


selves into an independent Congrega- 
tional church, they as easily voted to 
place themselves in fraternal relation 
with the Congregational churches of 
California by adupting a rule and put- 
ting it on record to send delegates tothe 
annual meetings of the General Associa- 
‘tion. It was our great privilege to be 
with them last Sunday, and to sit with 
them at the Lord’s table. It was a sea- 
son of solemn but delightful interest. 
Twenty-three partook of the elements. 
A new consecration to Christ was made 
by all rising and renewing their covenant 
together. Additions to the church are 
expected at the next communion. The 
Sunday-school and Bible class number 
over forty, and the Superintendent is a 
man of ripe experience in such work 
previous to his coming to California. 
The little company have raised money 
for an Estey organ, and there is no lack 
of those who can get the music cut of it. 

By unanimous vote Rev. J. W. Brier, 
Sr., has been invited to be the pastor of 
the new church, as, by his personal ef- 
forts and labors, the good work, so far, 
has been so successfully and wisely car- 
ried on. 

At present the Sunday services are 
held in the schoolhouse—an out-and-out 
neat, if not perfect, New England school- 
house, built by the Palermo Land Com- 
pany. Brother Brier wished us to give 
notice in time that when he is ready he 
will call on the churches at the Bay for 
assistance, which, he says, they will be 
glad to give ; so say all. 

We add but one word more, and 
about the place where this new church 
begins its life and life-work. 

The Palermo colony embraces a tract 
of 7,000 acres. The colony was one 
year old on the gth of January last, and 
lays claim to be the heart or gem of the 
Northern citrus belt. More than 2,000 
acres have been sold already. About 
300 acres are planted to fruit, and some 
I,500 acres more will be this season. We 
saw, while there, some 40,000 crange- 
trees, just from Florida, being unloaded 
from the cars, and the whole lot to be at 


once planted in ground already plowed. 


and prepared for them. Doubtless, some 
of the purchasers have bought for specu- 
lation, but there are many who have 
bought for hames, and are on the ground 
improving their ten-, twenty-, and forty- 
acre tracts. The Palermo Company are 
offering special inducements to those 
who settle upon and improve their lots 
at Palermo. Their liberality in the mat- 
ter of prices, payments, water privileges, 
etc , is telling effectually on the present 
prosperity and future outlook of the en- 
terprise. We are glad here to commend 
the managers of the colony, especially 
T. B. Ludlam of Palermo, McAffee & 
Baldwin of San Francisco; for the wise 
and large-hearted interest in the welfare 
of church, school, and all other work 
that make for the true and best prosper- 
ity of a new community. | 


The total number of railroad accidents 
in New York State in 1888 was 1,925, 
of which 553 were fatal. Of the suffer- 
ers from these, 1,144 were employes, 
603 were persons neither traveling on or 
working for the railroads, and 178 were 
passengers. Of the passengers, 17 were 
killed, 11 of them by their own careless- 
ness or misconduct and two from indeter- 
minable causes, while only four are 
known to have been killed by causes be- 
yond their control. 


General Greely’s work on ‘Arctic Re- 
search and Explorations” is an edition of 
4,500 copies, Of these, 1,250 are for 
the Senate, 2,500 for the House, and 


75° for the Signal Service. 


Eastman, 516 Valencia — 
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Wepnespay, Frsruary 18, 1889. 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook read a paper at 
the last Monday Club on “True Chris- 
tian Union, in What Does It Consist?” An 
animated discussion followed. There 
was a good attendance and _ several 
visitors; among them Rev. F. J. Mundy, 
pastor Of the First church at Lynn, 
Mass., who is supplying Calvary Presby- 
terian church, in this city, for a month, 
and Rev. C. A. Kingsbury of New York 
city. 

Rev. Dr. Barrows preached an excel- 
lent, heartfelt sermon Sabbath morning 
in the First church, this city, on ‘‘Peter’s 
Denial.” 

At the Third Congregational church 
large audiences were present. In the 
morning nearly every seat was filled. 
Pastor Cruzan preached a pointed, prac- 
tical, timely sermon on ** Some Mistakes 
Made in Time of Revival.” In the 
evening there were about 300 present. 
The sermon was upon the * Miracle at 
Nain.” 

Next Sunday, February 17th, Rev. 
C. F. Clapp will begin special evangelis- 
tic services in the Third church, speak- 
ing at the regular services, both morning 
and evening, and also to the Sunday- 
school and Society of Christian Endeav- 
or. Special services will also be held 
during the week following. 

Rev. H. H. Wikoff supplied at Beth- 
any in the absence of Pastor Pond in 
the southern part of the State. 


Rev. G. M. Spencer preached at 
Green-street church morning and evening. 
Rev. A. L. Rankin preached at Ocean 
View on the ‘‘Aggressive Nature of Sin.” 


Six persons united with the cnurch at 


San Miguel at the communion last Sun- 
day. 

Rev. Joseph Rowell reported that they 
are getting back their usual congrega- 
tions at the Bethel after the special meet- 
ings; there were four conversions last 
Sabbath and two in the hospital. 


Rev. Dr. Willey preached at Benicia 
in the morning on a portion of the Sab- 
bath-school lesson; at night, on ‘* Being 
Reconciled to God.” 


PUBLICATION OF THE MINUTES.— 
Further receipts are as follows: Fresno, 
$3.70; Lockeford, $1.30; Oakland, First, 
$45 ; Redwood, $2; Oroville, $2; Crock- 
ett, $1.50; Swedish, San Francisco, 
$5 ; Clayton, $3.20; Cloverdale, $6.50; 
Benicia, $3.30. Please note change of 
address. Chair’a Com. 

Golden Gate, Feb. 11, 1889. 


Mr. Moody will hold meetings at 


‘Santa Rosa from Feb. 14th to 17th in- 


clusive ; San Jose, February 18th, roth, 
2oth, 21st, 22d; Santa Cruz, February 
24th, 25th; Stockton, February 26th, 
27th, 28th, March rst; Fresno, March 
3d, 4th; Santa Barbara, March sth, 6th, 
7th, 8th; Los Angeles and Pasadena, 
March roth, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15‘h, 
16th, 17th, 18th, rg9th; San Diego, 
March 2oth, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th. 
REvivAL AT Rio Vista.—The work 
of grace in Rito Vista is somewhat re- 
markabie. The daily meetings have 
now continued six weeks. The attend- 
ance Sunday evening was the largest 
ever seen in the church in all its history, 
and the interest was deeper, and a larger 
number of cases arose than at any previ- 
ous meeting. An unusually large pro- 
portion of adults, and of men past 
middle life, have declared themselves on 
the Lord’s side. The Spirit is moving 
at a distance in the country. Persons 
for miles around are moved to attend 
the meeting and here find salvation. The 
roads are very bad, but the people come, 
even when it requires two hours to reach 
their bomes. The daily meetings will 
continue this week. W. A. TENNEY. 


SAN BERNARDINO. 


The Rev. Mr. Case and Superintend- 
ent Morris of Mount Vernon organized 
a mission school in Metcalf District last 


_ Sunday morning, with an attendance of 


over forty, which promises to be soon 
—— to nearly double that num- 
er, 

The Mount Vernon and .Metcalf Dis- 
tricts, with their large population, require 
a church, having already an able young 
preacher, the Rev. Mr. Hardy, who, be- 
sides dispensing the “Bread of Life,” 
conducts, with Mr. Morris, a school of 
eighty and upwards. 

The Rev. Mr. Oakley is with us in 
praying that our souls may be soon min- 
istered unto in the regular and most ap- 
propriate way, and that the work may be 
still further advanced and increased. 

Messrs. Clagett and Avis, the evangel- 
ists, assisted a large number of persons 
into the “narrow way,” and the churches 
have benefited equally with the commu- 
nity. Wo. STEPHEN. 

Feb. 8, 1889. 


IDAHO. 


The Congregational church of Poca- 
tello was organized July 8, 1888, by 
Rev. W. H. Bonnell, with a membership 
of fourteen. As the people were enthu- 
Slastic for a building, a 22x36 chapel 
has been erected. The church is seated 
With chairs, the gift of a resident lawyer ; 
the organ and chandelier came from 
churches in Massachusetts ; the remain- 
der of the furnishings were given by the 
Ladies’ Society. The dedicatory ser- 
vices were held Sunday evening, Febru- 
ary 3d, Superintendent W. S. Hawkes 
preaching thesermon. Everything seems 
favorable to a substantial prosperity. The 
Sunday-school is an especially promising 
part of the work. Over sixty are regular 
attendants. 


EASTERN OREGON ITEMS: 


Rev. E. Haskell has just. been about 
in these parts with a grand lecture on 
“Astronomy.” A  stereopticon greatly 
aids him. 

Rev. Mr. Harris is doing good work 
at Arlington. It is an excellent thing 
that our church there can be so well and 
devotedly supplied. : 

A prominent man of Baker City wish- 
es we could come over there and build 
a Congregational church for Christ. 

If we could have a Superintendent of 
Sabbath-school Work for Eastern Ore- 
gon, probably a remarkably promising 
field of labor would be found in this ex- 
tensive country. 

The town of Pendleton has never 
been so visited with showers of divine 
grace as now. Union revival meetings 
of increasing power, and attendance, and 
results,have been held here since the Week 
of Prayer. This is our fifth week. A 
score or more have deliberately and 
humbly turned to the .Lord. For two 
Sunday nights the Baptist church has 
been too small to contain the audiences, 
Probably we shall meet in the Opera 
House next Sabbath evening. Brother 
Haskell preached effectively for us last 
night, on Matt. xi: 29, and five rose to 
say they accepted now the yoke of Christ. 
One or two very hard cases have been 
reached. Yet there is muchto do. Profli- 
gacy has increased here in the last year. 
A town of Pendleton’s size (4,000) ought 
to be too small to support a variety thea- 
ter, yet one is apparently flourishing 
among us. We are looking for yet 
greater things from God, and know not 
yet how far and deep this grand work 
may reach. 

Oh, for that ‘‘consolidated magazine,” 
instead of these scattering pamphlets of 
the A. B. C. F. M., and our other socie- 
ties! How it would consolidate our in- 
terest in these seven societies of ours! 
What a sweep of the whole field it would 
give us! How it would lift up the C. S. 
S. and P. S., the American Educational 
Society, etc., that now we have to hunt 
in vain for news from! And what hin- 
ders? Simply the lack of authority now 
vested in the majority of our votes as as- 
sociations and churches—simply this 
lack. Why cannot our associations each 


have the subject up at the spring meet- 


ings, and let’s hear from all quarters? If 
the churches ask loudly for this thing, 
the officers will surely grant it. With 
such a magazine in hand we could go be- 
fore our people, show them what they 
can do for Christ in our denomination, 
and arouse their interest in doing with 
strength these things that have fallen to 
us to accomplish for the gospel. Let’s 
away, then, with sloth and excuses, and 
unite our magazines into one. Wanted— 
some one in each local association to 
push this. Geo. H. LEE. 


FRESNO AND TULARE, 


DEAR PaciFic: A week ago yester- 
day I had the pleasure of occupying the 
pulpit of the Congregational church, 
Fresno—in the morning on ‘Foreign 
Missions,” and at night on ‘‘Gospel Tem- 
perance ; or, Prohibition According to 
the Gospel.” It was a day of pleasure 
and of interest. The pastor, Rev. E.G. 
Chaddock, had invited me to the hospi- 
talities of his nice new parsonage, where 
I had the pleasure of meeting his new 
and excellent wife. The church build- 
ing is not located in what is now a cen- 
tral point ; nevertheless, Brother Chad- 
dock kas increasing congregations, is 
doing good work among the young peo- 
ple and others, and evidently he and his 
wife have a strong hold upon the hearts 
of the members and congregations. The 
town of Fresno is very rapidly improv- 
ing, and is a most important point for 
our church work. 

At Tulare our good Brother Rev. F. 
H. Wales, who has done so much pio- 
neer work in this and other fields, be- 
spoke me for the hospitalities of his 
house, and it was pleasant to meet him 
and his estimable wife. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, present pastor of the Congre- 
gational church here, greeted me very 
kindly, and invited me to occupy his 
pulpit on Sabbath morning, which I did, 
preaching to an audience that filled the 
house. As I stood inthe church I could 
not but think of the brave and good 
work done here in years past by Rev. A. 
L. Rankin, in whose pastorate this build- 
ing was erected, and by others who have 
succeeded him, and now the house filled 
with worshipers, and movements on foot 
for considerably enlarging and improv- 
ing the edifice to meet the present press- 
ing requirements. 

In the afternoon we had a union meet- 
ing of the churches and others in Li- 
brary Hall for gospel temperance. Every 
seat was occupied, and it was an earnest 
and delightful meeting. At night I had 
the pleasure of assisting in Dr. Williams’ 
services, and listening to his wise ser- 
mon on ‘‘Fools.”” The house was crowd- 
ed, and the audience listened most at- 
tentively, 

The next meeting of the General As- 
sociation is to be held here next October. 
The ministers and delegates will receive 
a cordial and warm welcome from Brother 


Williams, his devoted wife and the many - 


earnest Christian workers in this town. 

I should not close this letter without 
thankfully acknowledging the Christian 
welcomes and earnest co-operation I am 
receiving from our different ministers 
and churches in the work for which I am 
laboring. Yours fraternally, 

GEORGE Morris, 
Tulare, Feb. rr, 1889. 


It is estimated that there are in Lon- 
don 314,000 persons wholly dependent 
on casual labor and nearly a million who 
never go inside a church. 


-EVANGELISTICG SERVICES. 


THE QUESTION DRAWER. 


[Last service held by D. L. Moody in San 
Francisco, at the First Congregational 
church, Friday morning, February 8, 1889.] 


You will remember that yesterday I 
said I would try to answer questions on 
practical church work. I think I have 
got enough questions here on theology 


| to keep all the theologians in the country 


busy for-a month answering them; every 
puzzling question in the Bible from Gen- 
esis to Revelation has poured in on me. 
I don’t propose to go into that this morn- 
ing; if I did, I never would get through. 

QuEsTion.—How shall we treat peo- 
ple that can’t afford to go to church ? 

ANSWER.—I asked a man once who 
said he couldn’t afford to go to church, 
how much money he spent for tobacco, 
and I found that he spent a dollar a day. 
I told him I thought he would be health- 
ier if he didn’t spend more than half of 
that for tobacco and gave the other half 
to the church—in fact, it would bea 
great deal better for him if he didn’t 
spend anything for tobacco. The idea 
that people can’t afford to go to church! 
I find your theaters are full, your saloons 
are full, places of amusement are well 
patronized. Think of the money that is 
spent for sin in this city, and yet people 
can’t afford to go to church. I tell you 
it is one of the devil’s lies. I don’t know 
of any man or woman who can’t afford 
to go. I think a great many of the 
churches in your city have free pews. It 
is just a mere excuse. You know peo- 
ple can attend church if they want to. 
I seldom go into any church but what 
they are very anxious to have the people 
come, 

Q.—Here is one question I will just 
answer, because the person who writes it 
seems to be in great distress. It is in 
regard to the unpardonable sin. I never 
go to any place but what that question 
comes up. If you will read Matthew xii: 
24, and then turn over to Mark iil: 22, 
you will find what the unpardonable sin 
is. Christ 1s accused of having a devil in 
him; that he was possessed by Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils, and that he did all 
his miracles by the power of Beelzebub; 
that it was the devil in him. Christ met 
that accusation in this way (3d chapter 
of Mark, 24): ‘And if a kingdom be di- 
videa against itself, that kingdom cannot 
stand; and if a house be divided against 
itself, that house cannot stand; and if 
Satan rise up against himself and be 
divided, he cannot stand, but hath an 
end.” The idea of the devil casting out 
devils—you ever hear anything more ab- 
surd? That is what they said was tak- 
ing place. “No man can enter intoa 
strong man’s house and spoil his goods, 
except he will first bind the strong man; 
and then he will spoil his house. Verily, 
I say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven 
unto the sons of men, and blasphemies 
wherewith soever they shall blaspheme; 
but he that shall blaspheme against the 
Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, but 
is in danger of eternal damnation.” Now, 
here is the key to that whole thing : ‘‘Be- 
cause they said, He hath an unclean 
spirit.” That is the unpardonable sin. 
I don’t think any one commits it now-a- 
days. I have met some pretty hard 
characters, but I have never heard a 
man accuse Christ of having a devil in 
him, or that devils worked through him. 
Q.—How do you treat these people 
who don’t believe in revivals ? 

A.—I treat them very kindly, and I 

try to convince them that revivals are 
perfectly scriptural. I don’t see how 

any man or woman can take that Bible 

and read it carefully and not believe in 

revivals, 

I remember in one place where Mr. 

Sankey and myself were holding meet- 

ings there was a young minister who had 

a very fashionable and a very wealthy 

church, and he took a very active part 

in the revival services. One or two of 
the wealthy members of his church went 

to him, and said: **Do you know you are’ 
losing cast and standing? You ought 

not to be identified with that movement. 

Our church does not sympathize with 

that kind of work, and a great many of 

the wealthy and cultured people will be 

alienated from the church.” 

The young man went to the church 

records and drew off the names, and he 

preached a sermon on the subject of re- 

vivals, and he brought out the fact that 

four-fifths of the members of his church 

were converted in a time of revival ; the 

officers of the church, the Sabbath-school 

Superintendent, and all the aggressive 

workers had been brought out in a time of 
revival, and the young minister went into 

the work all the harder. 

I will venture to say that three-fourths 

of this audience were converted during a 

time of revival. Those who talk against 

revivals are those who get back into the 

world and who get cold. The minister 
who won’t go into the inquiry-room and 

lead inquirers to Christ wants something 

to ease his conscience. and he says, “I 

don’t believe in revivals’’; and a few 
weeks after revival services are held, 

says, “I have not seen any converts.” 

Do you think they are going to knock at 

your front door and tell you they are 

converted? If you will look for them 

you will find them. : 

Mr. Sankey and myself were holding 
meetings in a large city once, I temem- 
ber, and we did not have a good room 
for an inquiry meeting. There were two 
churches close by—one at one end of 
the block, and the other at the back end. 
One of them was the most fashionable 
church in the place. It was a new build- 
ing, and everything was first-class. It 
was finished in black walnut, very fine 


revivals, 


| minister said, ‘‘You can have this whole 
building from top to bottom.” Their 
doors were thrown wide open. The 
minister said, ‘We are going to lay our- 
selves out for this work ; we are. not go- 
ing to accept of any engagements on the 
evenings.of the meetings.” For about 
eight weeks every night when a meeting 
was held you would see that minister 
and his wife at work inthe inquiry-room. 
I don’t think there was a pew in that 
church but had half a dozen converts. 
All around you would see Christian men 
and women praying and leading others 
to Jesus Christ. When the meetings 
were Over 326 joined the church one 
Sabbath. The minister of the other 
church never stepped foot into the in- 
quiry meeting, and I don’t think he had 
5° join his church. Nota great while 
before he said he didn’t believe in revi- 
vals. Of course, he didn’t. 3 


Some say revivals leave the churches 
in worse condition than they were be- 
fore. It does—some of them. The 
young converts are going where they get 
sympathy, and where people take an in- 
terest in them, and where people believe 
such things. 

_I have not taken the pains to ask 
about the work that was accomplished 
when I was here eight years ago, but I 
meet the converts everywhere working 
for Jesus Christ. I met some of them in 
Portland, some in Washington Territory, 
and I don’t go to a town or city that I 
don’t meet the converts back fifteen or 
twenty years ago. I would doubt my 
existence as soon as I would doubt the 
fact that God is not in revivals; that he is 
not in this movement. 

I remember that three or four years 
ago 480 churches reported that not a 
soul had been converted during the 
whole year. 
pastor I would try to lead some one to 
Christ in a year, if only a child, and not 
have to report a whole year perfectly 
barren. I dare say most of those minis- 
ters preached against revivals. 


A friend of mine went into a town and 
attended church where the minister took 
strong ground against revivals ; thought 
they were spasmodic. One day a mem- 
ber looked up the records of the church, 
and found not one person had been ad- 
mitted to that church on profession of 
faith for twelve years, and two of the 
greatest defaulters in the country came 
out of that church, 

I am sick and tired of hearing people 
who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ lift- 
ing up their voices against revivals. We 
want men and women who believe in 
them, and who throw their whole soul in- 
to the work. 

I remember in Scotland a minister 
preached a very powerful sermon in the 
morning against revivals, and another 
Sabbath afternoon. I made some in- 
quiries about this man, and I was told 
h2 was out to a ball on Friday night and 
staid until 5 o’clock Saturday morning. 
He was the floor manager—what do you 
call it, Brother Gibson?—he called off,you 
know. (Mr. Gibson said, “Yes, floor 
manager.”) I don’t believe you know 
any more about it than I do. He preach- 
ed a powerful sermon against the work ; 
he didn’t believe in excitement. 


Some people say they don’t believe in 
evangelists. You know God had only 


The evangelist has his place in the church 
as well as the ministers and deacons, I 
think if men would become acquaint- 
ed with the Bible a little better they 
wouldn’t have so much to say against 


Q.—Is it best to tell a sinner he is a 
Christian ? 

A.—No, I don’t think it is; let the 
Spirit of God tell him. The kingdom of 
God don’t come by observation ; you 
don’t see it; it is set up in a man 
secretly and privately, and you may not 
know anything about it. | | 
Q.—In your remarks yesterday you 
said if a church member went to church 
on Wednesday night, to a party on 
Thursday night, the theater on Friday 
night, and a progressive euchre party on 
Saturday night, you thought God hated 
him. 

A.—I didn’t say that. I said God 
hated shams and that kind of thing ; he 
don’t want you to go that way. I think 
a person’s heart isn’t right who is all the 
time seeking world amusements. What 
God wants is to keep his children out of 
the world. Look at the homes that have 
been make desolate and wretched by the 
.world coming in and separating a man 
from his wife and separating a child 
from his mother, and dragging them 
down to degradation and ruin. 

Q.— What is the best method of keep- 
ing up the Sabbath evening service ? 


-A—I think we want a revolution in a 
great many of our churches. I believe 
the Sabbath evening service should be 
devoted to preaching the gospel of the 
Son of God. I believe in conducting it 
ina way to interest the people, and to get 


services, in the way of singing and work- 
ing up the service. 

There was a minister called from 
Minneapolis to Worcester, Mass., to take 
charge of a down-town church. Busi- 
ness had come in around the building, 
but they did not want to give up the 
church; they wanted to hold it in that 
part of the city. Sabbath mornings he 
would have very fine audiences ; people 
would come three and four miles to at- 
tend the old church. But Sabbath even- 
ings he would preach to empty pews— 
the members didn’t come. So he called 
a church meeting and he told them he 
would have to resign. They were sur- 
prised, and they said, ‘Why, the cburch 
has not been so prosperous before; we 


It seems to me if I was a]. 


one son, and he made him an evangelist. . 


all the people we can to take part in the | 


aisles ; no one has had the success that 
you have.” 

“7 am a young man,” he said, “and I 
am very much pleased with my congre- 
gation on Sabbath morning, but I can 
get only one audience a week, and a 
great many are off in the summer, and 
some Sabbath mornings in the summer 
I don’t have a full church; I must go 
where I can get an audience twice on the 
Sabbath, and a pretty fair audience on a 
a week day.” 

They didn’t want to part with the 
young man, and they said, ‘“‘What do you 
want us to do? How can we make 
things different?” | 

“It would be revolutionary, and I 
don’t think you would stand it,” said he. 
“] want the members to come out on 
Sabbath evenings, and I want the young 
people to come down here and sing in 
the evening, and a band of young men 
to distribute hand-bills and to in- 
vite the people off from the street into 
the church,” 

Well, that was revolutionary to invite 
the “unwashed masses,” as they called 
them, right into that church. 

“Then I want the elders to come and 
act as ushers,” he said. Some of them were 
aristocratic and some of them million- 
airies, but they were very fond ef this 
pastor, and rather than let him ¢o they 
consented. It was but a little while be- 
fore that church was packed every Sab- 
bath night, and people had to come early 
in order to get a seat. He preached 
earnestly, just the best he knew how, and 
then he would hold an inquiry meeting 
right after the sermon, and it was not 
long before they had a great many acces- 
sions every communion Sabbath. And 
now in every church in Worcester they 
are having evening services of that kind. 
In this country and in England where 
the ministers only get a good congrega- 
tion Sabbath morning, very few persons 
are converted. Hardly anybody ever 
thinks of getting converted Sabbath 
morning ; and there is really no oppor- 
tunity given for a person to come into 
the kingdom of God; the church don’t 
look for conversions on Sabbath morn- 
ings; and if you don’t urge them to 
come in Sabbath evenings, when shall you 
reach them? They don’t come Wednes- 
day evening, and the result is the uncon- 
verted have but little influence brought 
to bear upon them. 

Now I would have the whole service 
about an hour long;I would have half 
an hour for singing. Then I would have 
an after meeting. In that meeting I 
would have the Christians go to work, 
and keep them to work. Some. who 
have been working herein the after 
meetings have gone over to Oakland to 
work there ; they enjoy it immensely. I 
believe this is the cream of Christian 
work, The commission is to go and 
disciple the whole world ; and how are 
you going to do this if you don’t talk to 
people about coming into the kingdom 
of God. : 

I know a wealthy young man in Scot- 
land, and he and bis wife are in the habit 
of sitting in the gallery where they can 
overlook the congregation, and when the 
minister gets through they start for the 
door to meet some one who seems: to 
have been interested ; they get them by 
the hand, and they try to lead them to 
Christ. Each of them has a large 
Bible class. There have been large ad- 
ditions to that church, and there has not 
been a communion but somebody has 
been baptized through their influence. 
This work clinches the sermon, and with 
such labor there will be results all the 
while. I believe that is the normal state 
of the church, and when it is in that 
condition people won’t be so anxious to 
attend theatres and to dance. Some- 
body wants to know my opinion about 
dancing. I think this modern round 
dance is the flesh, the world and the 
devil; that is my opinion. Take it 
for what it is worth. | 
Q.— How shall we best look after the 
inquirers, and how shall we know how 
many sought and found the Lord during 
this work? 

A.—I don’t think you will ever know 
until eternity ; I. have not time to be 
counting converts ; we will find that out 

when we get home. I will tell you I 

would rather have a hundred genuine 

cases than have a thousand professed 

conversions, and yet hardly know whether 

they are saved or not. Americans 

are so anxious about getting a great 

crowd, and they want a great work, Let 

us drop that idea of counting converts ; 
we don’t know, we cannot tell that.- But 

let us keep to work, and if we will just 

keep at it there will be a good many 

converted before the yearis over. We 

can’t tell how many have been brought 

into the light. We have done the. best 

we could, and I think the workers have 

been very faithful in trying to bring peo- 

ple into the light. 

Q.— Would you advise the forming of 
fellowship meetings for the instruction of 
the young converts ? | 

A.—I certainly would. It stands to 

reason that a man who has been in the 

church for twenty-five years needs differ- 

ent instruction from one who is just 

starting out in the Christian life. A gen-, 
tleman called upon me with his wife at 


here at the. Pavilion,-and his wife; and 
they have been keeping their store open 
on the Sabbath, and it was the most im- 
portant day of the week, and he wanted 
to know if he had got to give that up. 
These young converts need instruction. 
I told him certainly, he ought to close his 
store by all means ; that no work should 
be done on that day unless it was neces- 
Sary, and.it certainly was not necessary 
for him to keep his shop open on the 
Sabbath. . He said he should close the 


the hotel, and he has been blessed up | 


gone. I think Dr. Newton is one of 
the grandest preachers the church ever 
had, and his sermons to children are 
about the best I ever saw. When I was in 
Philadelphia, he said that he was led to 
Christ by the Bible class teacher,and it was 
a very hard thing for him to tell his father, 
who keot his store open on the Sabbath, that 
he could not work on that day. He said, 
* Father, I will work till 12 o’clock Sat- 
urday night and get up early Monday 
morning ; it is not right to work seven 
days in the week, and I can’t work on 
the Sabbath.” His father said in a gruff 
manner, “If you are too pious to help 
your father, yeu can get out of my house.” 
Where to go he didn’t know ; it was the 
darkest day of his life. On Monday 
morning he woke up very early-—in fact,he 
hadn’t slept much—and he wondered 
where he would go. All at once his 
father shouted out, “Richard, it’s time to 
open the store.” He never jumped out 
of bed so quickly before. All that week 
he did every he could to please his 
father, and when Saturday night came, 
he did all that could be done. It went 
on for three or four weeks, and he saw 
his father taking the customers one side 


“ My boy Richard; has been converted, 
and he thinks it is wrong to keep the 
store open on Sunday, and I have made 
up my mind to close it, and you had 
better get what you need until Monday ; 
I on going to put up a sign that this 
store will not be open on Sunday.” That 
is what made Richard. Newton ; he had 
backbone. He could stand right up for 
a principle. If a thing is wrong let us 
go against it. 

Q.—Is it advisable in regular church 


service? 

A.—I would not say each service. 
Some should be for instructing and build- 
ing up Christians. There are three kinds 
of service I would have in all churches. 


Another is where we go to be fed. The 
Church must be fed. And then the 
third is proclaiming the gospel, and we 


The very best time to get persons to 
turn to Christ is right then and there, 
when they have been impressed with a 
powerful sermon and are under convic- 
tion. Here is a drinking-man, and he is 
inclined to change his course ; he goes 
away ; no one has a word for him; in 
twenty-four hours he has mingled with 
his old associates, taken a glass of liquor 
and the whole impression is gone. Then 
if he should come again it is harder to 
make an impression on him than it was 
before, and the hardening process goes 
on all the while. We want to strike 
while the iron is hot ; follow the matter 
up right then and there on the spot. If 
we are just watching for souls, we are 
going to get them. 


_A little Gentile girl whose parents 
were about to remove from a Mormon 
community to Seattle, W. T., was telling 
what she expected to see while on the 
way. She put it thus: “I am going to 
see dogs, and horses, and -cattle, and 
Mormons, and everything.” 


COMFORT! 


All life is work or raae. All 


care in details. 

For éxample, in a rocking 
chair the slightest variation in 
the angle of the back, or the in- 
clination of the rockers, will 
entirely change the comfort of 
the chair. 

We study all these points very 
closely, and always strive to 
give permanent satisfaction, and 
our prices will always be found 


moderate. 


‘CALIFORNIA 


FURNITURE 
‘Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Prancisco. 


DR. HZ. AUSTIN, 


DENTIST, 


Removed from Washington Street to 
620 GOUGH ST.,_ 


carpets throughout the building. The. 


have to bring stools and chairs into the | 


store, and he went off with the burden 


(Cor. of McAllister.) 


and whispering to them, and he said, 


work to have after-meetings follow each 


One is where we go to worship God; | 


should look for resul s right on the spot. 


rest is taken on furniture. Have 

comfortable furniture then. It’s 

health and pleasure both. 
Comfort comes only with 


special study, adjustment and 


. 
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Children’s Corner. 


A BABY’S COMMAND. 


Just three years old was our baby, 
A little town maid was she; 

A grass-plat to her meant country, 
A fountain the boundless sea. 


For all of her tiny lifetime 
Had passed midst the houses high, 
Whose tops, to her childish fancy, 
Were part of the arching sky. 


So one August day, when his sunship 
Was baking the city brown, 

We carried her off to the seaside, 
Away from the breathless town; 


Stripped her of socks and slippers, 
Regardless of freckles and tan, 
And told her to go and frolic, 
As only a baby can. 


But she stood with her wee hands folded, 
A speck on the sandy shore, 

And gazed at the waves advancing > 
With thundering crash and roar. 


We knew that some thought was stirring 
The depth of her little brain, 

As she listened to God’s great organ 
Pealing its glad refrain. 


At last, in her clear child’s treble, 
As sweet as a robin’s trill, 

With one little finger lifted, 
She cried to the sea, ‘‘Be still!” 


Ah! dear little fair-haired baby, 

Like you, in this mortal strife, 
There’s many a one made weary, 

And stunned with the waves of life. 


But the billows of both, my darling, 
Are moved at the Master’s will, 
And only his voice can hush them 
By whispering, ‘‘Peace, be still!’ 
—The Pansy. 


A VALENTINE AND A MISSION. 


BY MARGARET EYTINGE, 


Electa Eliza was never seen without 
that baby. Ever since it was three weeks 
old—it was born in August, and now it 
was February—she had taken the whole 
care of it every day, excepting Sundays, 
from morning until night. | 

Mrs. Googens, her mother—her father 
was dead—when she wasn’t out washing 
and ironing, was washing and ironing at 
home, and having no other children be- 
sides Electa Eliza and the baby, of course 
the care of the small boy fell almost en- 
tirely on his sister. 

This was rather hard, for she was only 
twelve years old, and lame besides, and 
it requires a great deal of patience and 
good nature to mind a baby, especially 
a lively, wide-awake baby, who jumps, 
and ‘“pat-a-cakes,” and goos,” and 
suggles,” and wants to go day-day ” 
all-the time. 

It wasn’t a pretty baby and it wasn’t 
an ugly baby. It had round blue eyes, 
round red cheeks, round wee nose, and 
a very bald head, and sometimes it look- 
ed so wise you couldn’t help thinking it 
wasn’t a baby at all, but a jolly, lazy, old 
gentleman dwarf just making believe to 
be one, to be carried around and waited 
upon. 


Electa Eliza had gone to school before |. 


the baby came, and had been a very 
good scholar—at the head of her class, 
in fact ; but ever since she had been 
obliged to stay at home altogether, and 
it was but seldom she gota chance to 
look at her books. 

Now around the corner from the 
house where Electa Eliza lived was a 
church, and on the steps of this church, 
sheltered by the porch, she often rested 
when tired walking with the baby. Jn- 
deed, it was her favorite resting-place, 
and even when the weather was quite 
cold she spent many hours there, watch- 
ing most of the time the house directly 
opposite, at whose windows often appear- 
ed another girl and another baby. This 
young girl, who was about three years 
older than Electa Eliza, and whose name 
was Theodora Judson, and her little 
brother were her mother’s only children, 
just as Electa Eliza and her baby were 
her mother’s only children. But ah! 
how far apart their paths in life were! 
The Judson baby had a nursemaid in 
constant attendance upon him, his sister 
only playing with him when she felt so 
inclined ; and Miss Theodora had a 
French and German teacher, and a mu- 
sic teacher, and a riding-master, besides 
being one of the day pupils at a celebrat- 
ed academy famous for its excellent 
scholars. And her father and mother 
were the most indulgent of parents, re- 
fusing her nothing that she desired. But 
yet Theodora was not contented, but 
was continually wishing to be something 
that would make her of more importance 
in the world,and wondering when, if ever, 
she would find a mission. On St. Val- 
entine’s morning—Valentine’s Day hap- 


pening that year to fall on a Saturday— 


she was holding forth, as she had held 
forth a hundred times before, to her 
mother, who was listening patiently, as 
mothers usually do, on the subject which 
always lay nearest her heart. 

‘T’d like to become famous,” said 
Theodora, her eyes sparkling and her 
cheeks glowing ; “be an artist, or an 
inventor, or somebody great. It seems 
so hard to live in this big world, and be 
a woman and nothing more. To paint 
a lovely picture, to write a beautiful 
book, to make a discovery that would 
gain me the praise and thanks of thou- 
sands of people—ah, if I dared to dream 
that I should ever do any of these things 
I should be perfectly happy.” 

“© My dear,” said her mother, mildly, 
‘‘there are many other ways besides 
those which you have mentioned by 
which praise and thanks and love and 
happiness can be gained. It isn’t easy 
to become famous, but it is easy—that 
is, if one’s heart is in the work—to doa 
great deal of good to one’s fellow beings. 
Young as you are, I have no doubt there 
are many sad hearts you might gladden, 
and many gloomy homes to which you 


might bring brightness.” 


It was now just about the hour for the 
morning’s mail to come in and within 
ten minutes of the time when this serious 
conversation took place Miss Theodora 
and her friend, Bessie Lee, were on their 
way to the postoffice. 

What a hurrying and scurrying there 
was; what a laughing and shouting ! 
How did the deaf old clerk in the post- 
office ever manage to take charge of such 
dainty missives? There were big valen- 
tines and little valentines, valentines with 
coarse figures, accompanied by bad poe- 
try, and valentines that were marvels of 
art. There were hearts, and darts, and 
Cupids, and roses, and posies, and every- 
thing that goes to make the valentine a 
wonder and delight. | 

No one had a larger supply than Theo- 
dora and Bessie, and arm in arm they 
walked down the street displaying their 
treasures, and demanding everybody’s 
sympathy, from the old doctor, on his 
way to treat a critical case, to Pussie 
Evans, the minister’s little girl, who was 
forbidden to leave the doorstep and had 
to wait for somebody to bring her valen- 
tines to her. Not one of the merry 
party noticed Electa Eliza. 
she was, and without the baby—a fact 
so remarkable that it might well have at- 
tracted attention had there been a per- 


son in the world to give the poor child a 


thought. 

But Electa Eliza had a special interest 
in this Valentine’s day. Not that she 
expected a valentine; such a thing would 
have been too absurd. Still, her interest 
in those wonderful missives at the post- 
office was quite sufficient to induce her 
to give up fully one-half of her dinner to 
a friend who agreed to mind the baby 
for an hour. Then, with her little crutch, 
she mounted the hill to the postoffice, 
waiting quietly about until Miss Theodora 
received the gay envelopes addressed to 
her. Now when this young lady reached 
home she found among the great bundle 
handed her by the old clerk a large yel- 
low envelope on which her name was 
written in a print-like hand. With rath- 
era scornful expression on her pretty 
face, Theodora opened it and found a 
rude drawing of two babies looking 
smilingly at each other—one with very 
round eyes, nose and mouth, and plain 
dotted slip; the other with indistinct 
features, but a most elaborately embroid- 
ered dress, over which floated an immense 
sash. Underneath the picture was this 
verse : 

‘* You are such a pretty girl 
With your lovely hair in curl, 
With your lovely eyes of blue— 
How I wish that I was you!”’ 
And underneath the verse was the follow- 
ing letter : 


“Dear Young Lady: Iam apoor little 
girl, and I’m lame, too, because of a 
dreadful fall I got once and broke some- 
thing in my knee. Maybe you have 
saw me sittin cross the way from your 
house, on the church steps, with a baby. 
Hese awful heavy, but hese good, but I 
can’t go to school because I have to 
mind him, and he wants to mused ever 
so mutch, but he hese very good, and I 
love pictures and books, and now, 
Alonzo, that’s my baby’s name is a begin- 
nin to go to sleep erly, and if I had 
some Ide be so glad. I named him out 
of a story I read once, and I thort may- 
be you had some pictures and books you 
didn’t want no more, and you might 
give them to me. I wrote this potry I 
had to say pretty girl cause lady woodent 
go with curl and I drawed the babies I 
coodent make his face right cause I nev- 
er seen him close but I think his dress 
is right my mother washes dresses like 
them sometimes, I did it when Alonzo 
was asleep he don’t sleep mutch days 
hese a very lively baby but hese good If 
you will let me have some of your old 
picktures and books I will thank you 
ever sO mutch and so will Alonzo when 
hese big enuf cause he rely is a very 
good baby. Your baby’s nurse told me 
your name and she says your baby isa 
sugar plum from heaven. | 

*“ELECTA ELIZA GOOGENS.” 


“What a queer valentine!” said 
Theodora, laughing, as she finished 
reading it. 3 

** What a-nice one!” said her mother. 
** Far above above half of those all lace 
and nonsense that you have received to- 
day. And, Dora, those babies are 
drawn better than you could have drawn 
them.” | 
“Yes,” said Theodora, frankly, “they 
are.” ‘ 

‘So it appears this poor child has 
more artistic talent than you.” 

*‘ And the verse is but little worse 
than I might have done myself. I'll save 
you the trouble of saying that, mother,” 
said the daughter merrily; ‘‘and so she 
may stand just as good a chance of be- 
coming a writer or an artist as I do, she 
being so much younger. Poor little 
thing! I’ve seen her sitting on the 
church steps, with the baby that is so 
* good,’ many atime, but I am ashamed 
to say I never gave hera second thought.” 

* And yet, my dear,” said Mrs, Jud- 
son, “there was your mission right be- 
fore your eyes waiting for you to take it 
up. Help this poor child to the learning 
for which it is evident she longs so much. 
Give her and Alonzo some happy hours. 
And who knows? You may at the same 
time be helping the world to a noble 
woman and a noble man, and what 
greater work than that can be found ? ” 


‘*T will mother — dear, wise, good 
mother, I will,” said Theodora, and she 
flew to the. windcw and beckoned to 
Electa Eliza, who had resumed charge 
of Alonzo, and although the snow was 
falling fast, sat under the church porch, 
with Alonzo, well wrapped in an old 
woolen shawl, in her arms. 

And that was the beginning of the 
*¢ Star in the East Mission.” From one 


Yet there 


‘thereabouts, and to have come into 


little girl and a baby it grew in a year to 
forty children, small and large and now— 
for the valentine was sent and the mis- 
sion founded several years ago—a hun- 
dred and more bless the name of their 
pretty young teacher and friend, Miss 
Theodora Judson, and look up with af- 
fecfion and pride to her clever assistant, 
still younger than herself, Miss Electa 
ong Googens.— Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple. | 


> 


IS WILLIAM TELL A MYTH? 


I was curious to see on what ground 
the guide-books based their statement, 
and to learn why we should class the tale 
of Tell with such tales as that of A=neas 
of Troy, King Arthur and the Round 
Table, or Robin Hood in the green 
woods of England. The facts I obtain- 
ed were scattered through various vol- 
umes, and I can only give briefly a few 
of the principal points, mostly taken 
from a,German book, ‘Tell and Gessler 
in Legend and History,” by Rochholz: 

Chronicles most nearly contemporary 
with the time of the supposed life of Tell 
do not refer to him. 

The earliest chroniclers of the legend 
lived nearly two hundred years later. 

In many ages and countries are found 
legends of famous marksmen shooting at 
various small objects—rings, tablets, nuts, 
fruits, etc. 

Not a few legends exist of shooting at 
objects placed on the heads of persons: 

A Persian poet, in 1175, wrote a le- 
gend of a king who put an apple on the 
head of a favorite slave, shot at it, and 
split the apple. The slave was made ill 
by the fright. 

Among European legends, one is 
found in Westphalia: A father, named 
Egel, was compelled by a prince to 
shoot an apple from his son’s head. He 
took three arrows out of his quiver, after- 
ward confessing that, if he had injured 
his son, he meant to kill the prince. 

In Denmark, a writer in the year 
1200 relates that, in 912, a man named 
Toko was compelled by King Harold, 
the Blue-Toothed, to shoot an apple from 
his son’s head, and he, also, had he 
harmed his child, meant to shoot the 
king. | 

A king of Norway, Olaf the Pious, ob- 
tained a promise from a heathen marks- 
man that he would be baptized into the 
Christian faith if the king would contend 
with him in shooting and win the match. 
The king shot at a chess-figure, or tablet, 
on the head of a boy, and hit between 
the tablet and the head, but grazed the 
head.* On the entreaties of the boy’s 
mother and sister, the marksman forbore 
to shoot again, and confessed himself 
conquered. Another Harold command- 
ed a man to shoot a nut on his brother’s 
head. Years after the king was pointed 
out in battle by this man to another 
marksman, who shot him dead. 

All these were before the time of the 
Swiss Tell. | 

Later, the legend appears in Holstein. 
The leader of an insurrection against 
Christian I, in 1472, fled and concealed 
himself in a swamp. The barking of 
his dog betrayed his hiding-place. He 
was taken prisoner, but promised his 
freedom on condition that he shot an 
apple from the head of his son. 
one arrow in the bow-string and took an- 
other between his teeth, confessing, after- 
ward, that if he failed in his first shot he 
intended to shoot the king. An old 
picture shows the marksman with the 
bow ready to shoot and the arrow be- 
tween his teeth, the boy standing, and 
the dog between the father and the boy. | 

The legend and name of Tell seem to 
have originated in Sweden or the islands 


Switzerland with the earliest settlers of 
that country, who were wanderers out of 
Sweden. Tollus or Tellus (Tell) was a 
giant who lived on an island, Osel, be- 
longing to Sweden. He used to amuse 
himself with throwing stones about. 
When he died he told his people to bury 
him in his garden, and if war came he 
would rise and help them. One day 
some children who had heard this tale 
stood on his grave and fought, and then 
called: ‘Tollus, arise! War is on thy 
grave!” Tollus put his head out, but 
was SO angry at seeing only children that 
he never appeared again. A similar le- 
gend is told of William Tell; that he 
was once disturbed in his sleep under the 
Axenberg by a herdsman who was seek- 
ing for a lost cow, and that he was indig- 
nant at tbe disturbance. In the legend 
of the Swedish Tollus there is no men- 
tion of shooting at an apple, but this 
part of the legend is current among their 
Finnish neighbors.— Wide Awake. 


KISSING. 


‘It is borne upon me,” as they used 
to say in old times, that I have a mes- 
sage for girls on the subject of kissing; 
such a message as an older sister who 
has had more experience of lite may 
give to one who is younger. 

Yet a baby of 3 once gave me a les- 
son on this subject. I was “getting well” 
for some weeks at one of the numerous 
health resorts, which are dotted all over 
Our country, and for the most part a 
cheery group of invalids were gathered 
there. This wee girl was the daughter 
of one, and was at the bewitching age 
when every woman of us all, who was 
true to her womanly instincts, wanted to 
catch the child in her arms and hug her. 

In common with the rest, one day I 
besought her to give me akiss. The 
baby drew herself up with an air, and 
said, ‘* Mamma tells me not to tiss.” At 
once the wisdom of the mother impress- 
ed me, and one phase of indiscriminate 
kissing was presented as never before. 
To touch lips that might carry with them 


He put | 


meant her child should run no such risk. 

Girls are impulsive; they would lose 
much charm if they were not; they make 
their dear five hundred friends, and 
every time they meet and every time they 
part they kiss one another. The dear 
five hundred, or the most of them, drop 
out of daily life as the years go on, and 
are replaced by others, and the habit 
grows until now you may see women 


at railway stations, in all public places, 
Women, too, who are not friends, but 
who have only the barest acquaintance 
with each other; perhaps they met a 
week ago for the first time. Many 
never Offer salutes after this fashion, yet 
submit to them with an inward protest, 
lest they be thought discourteous in re- 
fusing. 

A sensitive, delicate lady told me that 
she was forced to live for some time ina 
boarding-house where there were fre- 
quent changes. It was one of the an- 
noyances of her life that she was so often 
obliged. to submit to this disagreeable 
contact, or be counted rude. She said 
in the case of one woman, whom she 
particularly did not like, she dreaded for 
days the time of her departure, expect- 
ing she must receive her good-by kiss, 
But, as she put it, in her bright way, 
‘© Providence kindly interfered in my be- 
half, and made me ill in bed just then, 
so I did not see the woman when she 
left the house.” 3 

Do not think I counsel any unkind 
feeling toward others; far from it. Only 
remember, a kiss is the most sacred ex- 
pression of love which you can give to 
your mother, or your sister, or your dear- 
est friend; and I tell you now what I 
know to be true, that really refined wom- 
en, as they grow older, grow chary of 
scattering such gifts right and left to 
every chance acquaintance. | 

After all, my message may be packed 
into that one word, so expressive in its 
modern use, ** Don’t.” —H. A. H. 


TOOL CHESTS FOR GIRLS. 


Parents do not object to see saw and 
hammer, gimlet and screw-driver in their 
sons’ hands at a very tender age. 
look upon tools as a boy’s birthright. 
But a little girl is hurriedly told in a hor- 
rified tone to “put them down,” “to not 
touch,” that she will cut herself or pound 
her fingers, and “get hurt” generally. 

But the time is not far off when there 
will be a room in the house set apart for 
the workbench, and that bench and its 
tools will be as free to the daughters as 
to the sons. In their fashionable brass- 
hammering and wood-carving the girls 
have “got a taste” of it. We may ex- 
pect to yet see the carpenter come to 
give lessons as regularly as the music 
teacher. Why not? That eight children 
out of ten would like it better, there is 
no doubt. 

A dozen years hence, certain branche 
of many trades will be largely occupied 
by women. We shall see young women 
at study and work in architects’ offices, 
in the wallpaper designing rooms, mixing 
paints and stains and finishes and fresco- 
washes. We shall see the student at the 
Harvard Annex emerge from her long 
companionship with the “higher mathe- 
matics” with the “plans and elevations” 
of a house in one hand, and a “bill of 
lumber” in the other, as ‘‘applied mathe- 
matics,” At present, the training, in ge- 
ometry say, is sO unapplied that the 
“sweet girl-graduate” lays the tea-table 
with the cloth awry, and the plates at all 
at all angles and distances, and is serene- 
ly unaware that she has hung her water- 
color crawing crooked until some dis- 
tressed occupant of the room points it 
out. 

The modern female hand and eye are 
so far untrained that not one young 
woman in five can take shears and cut 
straight across a breadth of goods unless 
she fold and crease the cloth, or “slowly 
cuts by a thread.” 

For myself, I have saved many a dol- 
lar first and last by being “handy with 
tools.” 

When I was a little girl and held a 
mortal objection to allowing my older 
brother any accomplishments which I 
had not, I conceived the brilliant idea, 
one summer’s rainy day, of making my- 
self a churn, which was to be an exact 
reproduction in miniature of an old- 
fashioned instrument my grandmother 
used,and called ‘‘an up-and-down churn.” 

A gentleman called at our house and 
found me under the shed diligently boring 
a hole into around piece of wood. Wish- 
ing to make himself agreeable to me, I 
suppose, he inquired what I was making. 


| I replied in the most matter-of-fact way, 


as if it were the most common matter in 
the world for seven year-old girls to 
manufacture household tools, *A churn”; 
and great was my indignation when he 
went away laughing as if he had heard 
the greatest joke in the world. After 
that, I never met him, even after I had 
grown to the dignity of young ladyhood 


with a most aggravating interest, if my 
churn was done. 

It never was, I am bound to say; but 
I learned my lesson, just the same, and 
whenever I want a nail driven in, a shelf 
put up, or a window-shade adjusted, I 
do not wait for a carpenter; instead, I 
thank my stars that I ever practiced on 
churns and wooden sewing-machines; and 
if it were necessary, I think I could— 
with all the confidence I once began my 
churn—build a house—after a fashion ! 
—February Wide Awake. 


_ Maine farmers are making loud com- 
plaints against having the juice of the 
apple included in the law against the 
manufacture and sale of liquor, anda 
vigorous effort will be made to have 


the breath of illness—the wise mother 


the cider clause repealed. 


kissing each other everywhere—in cars, 


and trained gowns, but that he inquired, | 


They | 
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for 100 , No other piano has this improve- 


PIA 


ment. 


Great strength and durability is another 


advantage. In other pianos holes are 
bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
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Miscellany. 


TWO VALENTINES. 


Love, at your door young Oupid stands, 
And knocks for you to come; 

The frost is in his feet and hands, 
His lips with cold are numb. 

Grant him admittance, sweetheart mine, 
And by your cheering fire 

His lips shall loosen as with wine 
And speak forth my desire. 


He left me not an hour ago, 
And when the rascal went 
Barefooted out into the snow 
I asked him whither bent. 
4uoth he: ‘‘To ber whose face is like 
A garden full of flowers, 
To her whose smiles like sunlight strike, 
Aeross the winter hours.” : 


No more he said, nor need of more 
Had Ito know. I knew 
His path lay straight unto your door— 
That face belongs to you. 
«‘Godspeed,” I cried, ‘‘and give her this 
When you her face shall see”’; 
And on his lips I set a kiss, 
A Valentine from me! —The Century. 


SOME KNOWING CATS. 


BY A. M. TURNER. 


No family seems quite complete with- 
out a cat; but these furry friends of ours 
are always compared with the more in- 
telligent dog, and do not get half the 
credit for brightness which they deserve. 
Some of the good qualities of cats have 
been put on record, and they are well 
worth knowing. Many cats can open 
doors with latches, and one in South 
Carolina could even seize a knob and 
turn it, while still another pussy used to 
hold on the door with one paw, while 
she would thrust the other right through 
the knocker and rap twice. In Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland, lived a cat and dog 
which were great friends. The dog was 
carefully put out each night, but every 
morning he was found comfortably lying 
before the fire with the cat. The master 
watched, and one night he heard a rap 
at the back door leading to the kitchen; 
the cat jumped up at the latch, and the 
dog entered in triumph. This nice little 
arrangement had been going on for some 
time. 

Cats have been known to jump on a 
chair and look at a bell which is pulled 
for their milk, and some can even ring 
for their own supper. An old lady and 
her family were once so frightened by a 
late ringing of the door-bell, that they 
rushed downstairs,armed with poker and 
tongs, to meet the burglar—only to find 
pussy ringing to get into the house. 

Although cats hate the water, they love 
fish, and a certain cat used to go fishing 
with her master, wading into shallow 
water and eating the little fish; while an- 
other used to dive in the sea, bringing 
out live fish in his mouth, and giving 
them to the sailors for their own use. 
She had been trained by diving for water- 
rats, and loved the water as a Newfound- 
land dog does. 

Some cats travel with their owners, 
and Rosey, a very intelligent creature, 
would sit on her mistress’ knee, look 
out of the window, and touch her chest 
with her paw, making a pretty little 
sound, whenever she saw anything she 
liked. 

Cats have a wonderful instinct for 
finding their way home. A cat and dog 
which had lived together for ten months, 
were Once sent some distance as a pres- 
ent, tied up together in a bag. A little 
after, they started for their old home, 
and walked thirteen miles, jogging along 
the road side by side, the dog defending 
the cat from another dog they met. An- 
other sagacious puss, carried from home 
in a bag, was known to go back, a dis- 
tance of five miles, swimming two rivers, 
one eighty feet wide and two and a half 
feet deep, the other wider but shallower. 


Cats show great ingenuity in catching 
their game. One cat would lay a piece 
of meat by a rat’s hole, and then catch 
the rat when he came up to get the 
dainty morsel. Another used a little 
bird to decoy a large one, touching him 
to make him cry, while at the same time 
she had to keep her kitten from spring- 
ing upon him. In a family where crumbs 
from the table were thrown out for the 
birds, a cat used to watch in ambush, 
hoping tu catch some of the birds. For 
a few days the servants stopped their 
usual practice, and pussy was seen her- 
self scattering the crumbs ! | 

Cats often make friends with ‘other 
animals, A horse in the royal stables at 
Windsor Castle had a cat so fond of him 
that she always sat on his back when in 
the stable. To please her, the horse 
slept standing, but this was so bad for 
his health, that his friend was taken from 
him. A cat and dog used to steal to- 
gether from the larder. The cat would 
mew for the dog when the coast was 
clear. And one day they were caught, 
as the cat with one paw kept opena 
dish cover, and with the other threw 
down good things for the dog. One cat 
would allow a canary to sit upon her 
head, while another puss went to sleep 
On the back of some friendly ducks. A 
happy family used to be exhibited where 
tats and mice nestled under a cat, while 
a blackbird and starling sat upon her 
head and back. When acat’s kittens 
have been killed, she has been known to 
bring wp young dogs or squirrels in their 
place; and a Brooklyn cat used to hatch 
€ggs, lying full length upon them, and 
showing great affection for the five broods 
of chickens which she raised. 

In a Swiss cottage a cat was poisoned, 
and her paws were so hot that she dipped 
them in water to cool the fever. ~The 
Cat came for help to her mistress, who 
wrapped the burning paws in wet linen, 
gave her gruel, and, finally, cured her. 
One evening the lady had gone up to 
ded, when she heard a mew, and, open- 
ing the window, found the cat had 


climbed a pear tree nailed against the 
house. She had a mouse in her mouth, 
which ‘she left at her mistress’ feet. For 
more'than a year the grateful cat kept 
bringing mice to her mistress, who would 
thank her with a pleased look, and then 
the cat gave the game to her kittens. 
Now, there is nothing a cat loves as 
much as a mouse, so pussy ‘surely show- 
- her thankfulness as plainly as pos- 
sible. | 


Cats often show great kindness to} 


other animals in trouble. Two tame 
seagulls, each with a clipped wing, were 
kept in the same family with a young 
Cat; puss pitied them, as they could not 
hunt, and brought them little birds and 
mice, which the gulls solemnly gobbled. 
Another cat stole a piece of meat and 
tan off with it, dropping it into a hole 
where a miserable cat had fallen in and 
could not get out. A doctor ordered 
meat and wine for a sick plowman who 
had no money to pay, after his wife had 
given up her wedding dress and ring. 
But they had an affectionate cat, ‘‘Mysie,” 
and she helped them, as the wife’s story 
will tell. ‘Surely, sir, it was the Lord 
himself that put it into that cat’s head, 
for the same night she brought in a fine 
young rabbit, and laid it on the verra 
bed; and the next the same, and every 
night the same for a month, whiles a 
rabbit and whiles a bird, till George was 
up and going to his work as usual. 
But she never brought anything hame 
after that.” 

Our faithful cat waked her mistress 
sitting before the fire, just in time to save 
her from burning to death, as her dress 
was already blazing; another warned 
some servants that a man was hidden in 
the chimney; and a man testified in court 
at Birmingham that a cat waked him by 
patting in his face, and so warned him 
of the presence of burglars. An old 
Irishwoman had a cat which never left 
her, and even stayed by her body after 
death. When her nephew tried to enter 
the room, the cat sprang at him and 
nearly strangled him. Eighteen months 
after, on his deathbed, the man con- 
fessed that he had killed his aunt for her 
money. On the battlefield of Sebasto- 
pol, several days after the engagement, 
cats were found clinging to their masters’ 
knapsacks; they were mere skeletons, but 
were still faithful to their friends. <A cat 
does not become attached as easily as a 
dog, but when her confidence is once 
given, nothing can exceed her fidelity. — 
Zion’s Herald. 


A SILENT FORCE. 


Did you ever think how the light 
works always in peace? For what is the 
most potent thing in nature? Not the 
earthquake ! Not the lightning ! Not the 
thunderbolt ! Not the wind, with its vo- 
ciferation and its noise! Light! All the 
forces of nature are born of light, and 
are carried earthward in the sunbeam. 
It is light that gives the wind its wings. 
It is light that gives the waterfall its 
force. It is light that equips all machin- 
ery with its vast powers. It is light that 
is the element in you that makes you 
live. Wrap the world in eternal dark- 
ness, and it would be wrapped in eternal 
death and in eternal inactivity. But the 
light sounds no drum as it marches on 
its way; sends forth no clarion note of 
triumph or of defeat. The light marches 
noiselessly. Its sandals are of satin. 
No listening ear can catch the tread of 
its footstep. The wind howls against 
the sunbeam, and the sunbeam shines on 
undiverted by so much as the ten-mill- 
ionth fraction of an inch. The cloud 
puts itself athwart the sunbeam, and the 
sunbeam shines through the cloud with 
a diffused instead of a radiant light, or 
turns it into golden glory by its magnifi- 
cent shining. There is nothing that can 
divert it; nothing that can thwart it; 
nothing that can disturb it. It moves 
upon its way in eternal quietness and 
calmness. The greatest tempest that 
ever rocks the earth is but a few feet in 
height, as compared with the eternal si- 
lence and the eternal ethereal substance 
of light in which the globe moves 
around in its appointed orbit. And so 
we live in God, if we do but know it— 
God, who is a perpetual light and a per- 
petual peace. Oh, when anxiety plows 
into your heart, when perplexity entan- 
gles you, when troubles gather around 
you and upon you, think for a moment 
—for a moment! think for one half- 
hour—of the eternal quietude and peace 
of your Father ! Come into his presence, 
and from him take peace.—-Lyman Ab- 
bott, D.D. 


THE HuMAN BREATH A Poison.—At 
a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Sciences, Professor Brown-Sequard re- 
ferred to some experiments he had con- 
ducted with a view to determine what, if 
any, were the toxic effects of the human 
breath. In condensing the watery vapor 
coming from the human lungs, he ob- 
tained a poisonous liquid capable of pro- 
ducing immediate death. This poison 
is an alkaloid (organic), and not a 
microbe or series of microbes, as might 
have been imagined. He injected this 
liquid under the skin of a rabbit, and 
the effect was speedily mortal. The ani- 
mal died without convulsions ; the heart 
and large vessels were engorged with red- 
dish blood, contrary to what is observed 
after ordinary death, when the quantity 
of blood is moderate and of a dark color. 
In conclusion, this eminent physiologist 
said that it was fully proved that respired 
air contained a volatile toxic principle 
far more dangerous tlfan the carbonic 
acid, which was also one of its constitu- 
ents, and that the human breath, as well 
as that of animals, contained a highly 
poisonous agent.—The Medical Press. 


Let your talk of God be renewed 
every day. 


STEP BY STEP. 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


I count these thiugs to be grandly true: 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under our feet, 
By what we have mastered in greed and gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain 

And the vanquished ill we hourly meet. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we trust, 
When the morning calls to life and light; 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night 

Our lives are trailing in sordid dust. | 


Wings for the angels, but feet for the men; 
We must borrow the wings to find the way; 
We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and 

pray 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 


Only in dreams is the ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire wall; 
But the dreams depart and the visions fall, 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round, 


BACKBONE. 


Says the Christian: ‘One thing which 
Christians, as well as others, need at the 
present day is backbone. Not a back- 
bone like a ramrod, that can not yield 
or bend, but a well-articulated spinal 
column, which is strong enough to hold 
a man upright and keep him from being 
crushed beneath the burdens that press 
upon him. These are days of easy-go- 
ing piety, that men are too often ruled 
by compromise rather than by con- 
science. Says Mr. Spurgeon: ‘ Oak has 
given place to willow. Everybody has 
grown limp. Out of the generality of 
limpness has come an admiration for it. 
A man cannot speak a plain word with- 


he denounces error, he is narrow-minded, 
for all must join the universal admiration 
society or be placed under ban and be 
howled down.’ Now, in such a condi- 
tion of things as this, there is special call, 
not for stubbornness and crustiness, but 
for a gentle, patient, unyielding con- 
sclousness and firmness which anchors 
the soul to the everlasting Rock, and 
causes the heart to rest on him who is 
the Way, the Truth and the Life, and 
who will never leave nor forsake us.”’ 


HOW MONKEYS EAT OYSTERS. 


description of the monkey’s method of 
taking and eating oysters: ‘“‘In the islands 
of Meigue archipelago, the rocks left 
bare at low tide are covered with oysters 
of different sizes. A monkey, probably 
the Macacas cynomolgus, which inhabits 
these quarters, prowls along shore when 
the sea is low, and opens the oysters at- 
tached to the rocks by striking the upper 
shell with a stone until he has broken it. 
Then he extracts the mollusk with his 
fingers or swallows it directly from the 
shell. Upon frightening these epicures 
away, the observer found that the stones 
that they left behind had been selected 
with a view to being easily grasped by 
the animal’s fingers, and not with regard 
to heaviness. The fact is the more curi- 
ous in that the rocks to which the oysters 


monkeys are obliged to procure the 
stones on the shore at some distance off. 
Instinct singularly guides them in the 
operation, for they begin by breaking the 
hinge, and then the shell above its point 


these islands do not eat oysters. 


WITNESS FOR CHRIST IN THE HOME. 


It is in the private spheres and familiar 
daily intercourse of life that most of us 
are called to give this testimony, and to 
give it by manifesting in this intercourse 
and in these retired spheres the spirit of 
our Master. What an opportunity does 
the family, for example, afford for con- 
stant and effective witness-bearing ! How 
a mother may honor Christ in what she 


especially by the manner in which she 
fulfills her every-day home duties ! How 
a wife may thus testify of Christ to her 
worldly, unconverted husband! When 
does a child’s education begin? At six 
months? A year? Two years? No, it 
began when they began—the moment 
they entered the little world called theirs. 
Every touch of the mother’s hand, every 
tone of her voice, educates her child. 
Many an ear enjoys, is soothed by music, 
while ignorant of its laws. So the 
youngest child in the household is lulled 
by uncomprehended harmonies from its 
very birth. Affections group around 
and bless it like so many angels. It 
could not analyze or comprehend an an- 
gel, but it could feel the soft shelter of 
its wings.—Mrs. Prentiss. 


Unless a powerful political party out- 
laws the liquor traffic, there is reason to 
fear that municipal misrule may imperil 
Republican institutions in all the larger 
American cities, and in the States under 
the control of such cities, and become 
so virulent as to be incapable of being 
put down at last only by military force. 
* * It is for the Americans, who 
believe in government of the peoole, for 
the people, and by the people, to see 
that such government is made so wise 
and strong as not to perish from the 
earth. There is growing up in the liquor 
traffic a power that already has its 
clutches upon our throats, and a loss of 
time in organizing a national reform may 
be the loss forever of an opportunity to 
save our nation from being wrecked by 
municipal misrule.—Joseph Cook. 


| Rule thou thyself— Homer. 


out being accused of bitterness; and, if | 


A writer in Nature gives the following 


are attached emerge from mud, and the | 


of attachment. The gibbons that inhabit 


says to her children about him, and- 


Pousehold. 


SuNpDAy DINnNERS.—On the Sabbath 
the busy housewife should rest, expand 
her soul, and let the sweet, hallowed in- 
fluence of that holy day lift her mind 
above the every-day cares of life. She 
should receive that spiritual strength and 
comfort which will enable her to meet 
bravely the trials of another week. How 
much better to have our children re- 
member that mother set apart that day 
for soul-culture, for long, quiet talks 
with her little ones, impressing upon their 
young minds that it was a day of rest, 


but not of idleness. In some respects 


it is a busy day for us, but how like a 
green Oasis in the desert is it compared 
to six days of labor. I prepare our Sun- 
day dinner on Saturday, and if you try 
my plan once, you would scarcely care 
to go back to hot dinners. I bake a loaf 
of bread and a cake, and prepare meat 
in some form—ham, beef-tongue or 
chicken. It is then I use my preserves, 
jellies, pickles and canned fruits. There 
are sO many dainty desserts to be eaten 
cold, with iced tea, milk or lemonade, 
an excellent dinner can be got up on 
short notice. I often stew a chicken on 


Saturday, seasoning with salt, pepper 


and butter, but omitting the milk. When 
nearly done, take off and set in the cel- 
lar, covering it closely. Sunday build a 
brisk fire of kindlings, put on chicken 
with milk, add thickening and let boil 
up, or add drop dumplings if liked ; this 
makes a good, relishable dish, and but 
little trouble. Then cook a can of to- 
matoes or corn, and you have an excel- 
lent dinner.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


CULINARY MAXIMS: 


Every bee’s honey is sweet. 

The house showeth the owner. 

Anger at a feast betrays the boor. 

In a good house all is quickly ready. 

As the year is so must your pot seethe. 

Everything is of use to a housekeeper. 

He that is at ease seeks dainties. 

Better be meals many than one too 
merry. 

He that saveth his dinner will have 
the more supper. 

Never haggle about the basket if you 
get the fruit. | 
_ There is winter enough for the snipe 
and woodcock, too. 3 

Squeeze not the orange too hard, lest 
you have a bitter juice. See 

They who have little butter must be 
content to spread thin their bread. 

Many a good dish is spoiled by an ill- 
sauce, 

The biggest calf makes not the sweet- 
est veal, 

When the stomach chimes the dinner 
hour don’t wait for the clock.—Table 
Talk. 


Hominy CROQUETTES.—TIwo cups of 


cold boiled hominy, one egg beaten light, | 


pinch of salt, teaspoonful of sugar, a lit- 
tle milk, Beat the eggs into the hominy, 
mash it free from lumps. Add milk 
cautiously until the hominy is as soft as 
it can be handled. Stir in the salt and 
sugar, and form the mixture into cro- 
quettes with floured hands. Set aside 
for an hour in a cool place to become 
firm. Fry in deep fat to a good brown. 
——Home-Maker. 


SAVORY SANDWICHES.—Pound some 
of the white meat of a chicken in a mor- 
tar, with a little pepper and salt and 
some tongue. The proportions are one 
part of tongue to three of chicken. Cut 
thin slices of stale bread from a loaf, but- 
ter, and spread the pounded meat on the 
bread and butter, cut the sandwiches 
diamond shape, and sprinkle on each 
sandwich a thin layer of grated Parme- 
san cheese.——Mirror and Farmer. 


Apricor CrEeAM—Take a can of 
apricots, and put into a saucepan with 
two ounces of sugar, let it boil for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and strain throughfa col- 
ander. Dissolve an ounce of gelatine in 
a little milk, and whip a pint of cream. 
Mix the gelatine with the apricot pulp, 
and work into the cream, Mold and 
put on ice. Serve cold.—Christian ut 
Work. | 


LYONNAISE TRIPE.——About one pound 
of cooked tripe, cut in small pieces ; two 


tablespoonfuls of butter, one of chopped | 


onion, one of vinegar, salt, pepper. Put 
the onion and butter in a frying-pan, and 
when the onion turns yellow put in the 
tripe. Cook five minutes. -Season with 
the salt, pepper and vinegar. Serve on 
slices of toast.—-Miss Parloa. | 


An oyster omelet is quickly prepared. 
Beat six eggs to a high froth. Add half 
a cup of cream, salt and pepper. Pour 
into a frying-pan, with a tablespoonful of 
butter, and drop in a dozen large oysters. 
Fry a light brown. Double over, and 
send to the table immediately.—-Observ- 
er. | 


THE SALoon’s ENORMOUS PROFITsS.— 
The London (England) Christian World 
of December 6th contains an article giv- 
ing facts brought out by a recent legal 
investigation concerning the profits of 
liquor sellers. The case was one that 
had been in arbitration at Bradford. The 
profits of the public house in question 
had for nine years averaged $220 a week. 
During the three and a half years from 
January 1, 1885, to July 31, 1888, the 
liquor-dealer had paid for salable liquor, 
in round figures, $9,700, and had sold 
the same liquor, in round figures, for 
$43,800. He had brewed his own beer, 
and the figures above given do not in- 
clude sales of beer: 


beer was as high as 200 per cent. Mr. | 
W. M. Gray, accountant, stated that the 
average percentage on all sales (not 


reckoning rent) was 42.5 per cent. 


His’ profit on his } 


FURNITURE, 


GHAS. 


Formerly of Oakland, Has Take. the New Building, 


1133 & 1135 Market St., San Francisco, 


Which He Has Stocked with a Large Assortment of 


AYLOR, 


CARPETS, 
ETC. 


And Would Invite the Inspection of the Pablic, 


Agent of the Welch Combination Folding Beds. 
From Two to Six Different Pieces of Furniture in One Piece. | 


dantly supplied with water; affords delightfu 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY, 


On the Pacific and the Marin Linz of the Southern Pacific Railroad from San Francisco to the 
Eastern and Southern seaboard, with a southerly aspect, and protected on the north by the 
lofty Santa Inez mountains; climate corresponding to Nice and Mentone, in Euro 
adapted to fruits; laid out by the Naples Improvement Oompany (incorporated), and abun- 


; soil 


and healthy residences, and will b3 a place of 


resort and an educational center; sixteen acres set apart for a park; Coagregational church and 
institution of learning; 15 per cent of all sales devoted to the church building and institution; 
under a Board of Trustees of prominent ministers and laymen, and 50 shares of stock each 
donated to the American Board, American Home Missionary Society and American Missionary 
Association. <A limited number of shares of stock and lots offsred low to those who buy now 
(price, to be advanced), giving present opportunity for profitable investment, or securing a 
residence in a beautiful town. Maps, circulars ani plans furnished on applicatioa by mail. 
Address Rey. J. H. Warren, D.D., Superintendent of Home Missions, or the subscribsr, No. 7 
Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, Oal.; or J. H. Williams, Esq,, Santa Barbara, Oal. 


JOHN C. HOLBROOK, Pres. 


Kinds of 


509 & 511 Market St., 


Challenge Double-Acting’ Force Pump. 
Arranged with Power adaptel for Wella gayi, 
where it is not over 25 feet to water. 


WODDIN & LITTLE, 


Manufacturers and Dealers ia All 


\Cistern, Well & Farce 


PUMPS, 


Adapted for every kind of 
requirement — for 
Windmill and Power Use. . 
Star Suction and Force Pump. Wine and Spray Pumps a Specialty, Also Importers of Pipes, 
Pipe Fittings, Brass Goods, Hose, Lawn Mowers and 

QO?” Send for special catalogue, mailed free upon application. 
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Althouse Windmill. 


Railroad Pumps, Steamboat 
Pumps, Mine Pamps, Windmill 
Pumps, Rotary Pumps, Fire En- 
gines, Hydraulic Rams, Hose, Gar- 
%en Tools and Pump Materials. 


Hand, 


awn Goods. 


- San Franciseo, Cal. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 
ncil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be used upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$40.00 
“4 ‘- Instruction. 50.00 
This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Evy- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in uge in 
a great many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 
O03” Come and take trial lessons free. 


G- G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO | 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market St.), 8S. F. 


JOHN 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNOIN 
MUSKET POWDER. 
Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz. 


to birds and pre- 
serves | 


Directions free. 


cage 
. 15e. il. Sold by druggists. 
ird Food N34 St, Phila. Pa 


SEEDS. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


TREES. 


HOLLAND AND JAPANESE 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE, 


SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 


H. Le BARON SMITH 


THE AMERIOAN TAILOR, 


137 Montgomery Street, and : 
305 Bash Street, Parlor 5, S. FP. 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. -Oall and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 
self-measurement m to any address. 


OUR READERS 


Should send for a copy of the Homes Oracrz, 

issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 

— of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
t free to any address, on application. 
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Tue Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, 13, 1889. 


$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


The Santa Cruz, Cal., Union sustains 


a free kindergarten. 


Lent will begin March 6th ; Easter 


Sunday will fall on April 21st. 
An all-world conference of Mormons 
is to be held at Salt Lake City in April. 


A burning lake near New Decker, 
Ind., is creating excitement in that vicin- 
ity. 

The young Emperor William has pro- 
hibited horse-racing on Sundays in Ger- 
many. 

The annual resources of Alaska are 
estimated by Governor Swineford in his 
last report at $9,000,000. 

There were manufactured in 1888 in 


New York city alone, 642,038,749 ci- 


gars and 491,979,620 cigarettes. 


Among the conspicuous features of the 
Paris Exposition this year will be a mili- 


tary band of 1,200 musicians. 


Miss Jane Cobden and Lady Sand- 
hurst have recently been elected mem- 
bers of the Council of the city of Lon- 


don. 


The number of licensed saloons in the 


city of Brooklyn has increased from 2,- 
704 in 1882 to 3,506 in December, 
1888. 


The Window Gardening Committee of 


the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
is doing good work in teaching children 
to care for simple plants that will thrive 
_ In windows, holding exhibitions and of- 
fering prizes. 
he corner-stone of a hotel for wom- 
en was laid in I.ondon a short time ago. 
The occupants will be allowed to do 
their own cooking and housework, and 
the rent of rooms will be from $1.25 to 
$2.50 a week. 


_A deformed “newsboy” named Will- 
iam Keane, who was thirty-six years old, 
and had sold papers for twenty-five years, 
died suddenly in St. Louis recently, 
leaving money and securities to the 
amount of $23,000. His relations lived 
in abject poverty. 

The finances cf the Johns Hopkins 
University are seriously embarrassed by 
the passing of the Baltimore and Ohio 
dividend, the endowment of $3,500,000 
being largely in that road’s stock. Pub- 


lic-spirited citizens of Baltimore are en-. 


deavoring to start a fund for the Univer- 
sity. 

Thirteen members of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Society of Rockford, Ill., an associa- 
tion of yonng men for literary culture, 
have withdrawn from the organization 
because an article was stricken from the 
constitution excluding from membership 
any person who should use, sell, give 
away or manufacture intoxicating liquor. 


Of the foreigners in New York who 
speak French—not Frenchmen alone— 
and who believe in religious services, it 
is estimated that seven thousand are 
Protestants and twenty-five thousand 
Roman Catholics. Of these seven thou- 
sand Protestants, it is estimated that 
probably one thousand attend church 
more or less regularly. 


The latest news from Costa Rica rep- 
resents the destruction by the earthquake 
of December 30th as far worse than it 
was as first pictured. The grand cathe- 
dral and Capitol building, which cost 
$1,000,000 and years of work in the 


construction, at San Jose, are complete | 


ruins. The total loss to the country is 
estimated at $5,000,000. 


The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety 
gives as the most noticeable feature of 
progress toward sobriety in England, the 
great decrease of intoxicants used in 
workhouses, stating that during the last 
four years there has been a reduction of 
more than twenty-five per cent., while in 
twenty-four workhouses of England and 
Wales intoxicants are absolutely prohib- 
ited. 

An English woman, Mrs. Stopes, of 
Upper Norwood, in an address concern- 
ing the relation of women to the council, 
said that in the past all governments 
have been one-eyed. In the future we 
need governments with two eyes—-the 
man’s eye and the woman’s eye—for by 
using both eyes we shall see things ina 
more just and natural perspective. 


Mrs. Caroline A. Leech, the national 
superintendent, states that the interest in 
the department of non-alcoholic medi- 
cations has greatly increased in the last 
few.months. Many local unions and al- 
so individuals are writing for leaflets and 
books upon the subject, while the number 
of States devoting attention to this de- 
partment has almost doubled since the 
national convention. 


The Button Camera, as it is called, is 
“becoming very popular in Germany, es- 
pecially with artists and military officials, 
and it is reported that as many as three 
hundred are now carried by the Russian 
police. It is worn suspended from the 
neck inside the vest, having the minia- 
ture lens projected through a button-hole 
in the vest, and constructed so as to 
match the other buttons. The sensitive 
plate 1s circular in form, held in a round, 
thin, light, metal case. In taking a pict- 
_4ure-it-is-only necessary to walk up to 
within a few feet of the object, then to 
quickly pull the string which depends 
from the vest. A click gives notice that 
the picture is taken. Six negatives may 
be made on one plate, the size of each 
being about one and one-half inches 
square. From these enlarged pictures 
are easily made. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, FEB. 17. 
MARK 5: 25-84. 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


THE TIMID WOMAN’S TOUCH. 


Parallel passages (Matt. 1x: 20-22; 
Luke viii: 43-48). 


One cannot fail to be impressed with 
the wide range of Christ’s experience 
during the years of his public ministry. 
In our last lesson we read of Jesus fairly 
driven away from Gerasa by the super- 
stitious, ignorant people, in whom his 
healing of the demoniac produced no 
feeling of joy and gratitude, because it 
had ended in the loss of their swine. 
Upon his return to Capernaum, Levi 
made him a great feast in his house. 
While the chief guest of the evening was 
defending himself from the complaints 
of Scribes and Pharisees, that he was eat- 
ing with publicans and sinners, he was 


called away in haste by Jairus, the father . 


of a dying little girl, to go and heal her. 
It was while he was hastening to this 
afflicted home, a great crowd thronging 
him, that a timid woman, moneyless, 
sick, ceremonially unclean by reason of 
her disease, quietly pushed her way up 
behind Jesus and touched the “border,” 
“hem” or fringe of his garment (describ- 
ed in Numbers xv: 38). __ 
‘‘ She only touched the hem of his garment, 
As to his side she stole, 
Amid the crowd that gathered around him, 
And straightway she was whole.”’ 
1. Her condition. A chronic disease 
had been wasting her strength for twelve 
years. She had tried all the “‘pathies” 
of her day. Physicians then were less 
considerate than wise physicians of to- 
day, and, in attempting to heal, often 
caused unnecessary suffering. She had 
suffered many things of many physicians. 
She seems, wisely, to have avoided irre- 
sponsible venders of patent medicines, if 
there were any such, for the narrative 
mentions only “physicians.” But pov- 
erty had been added to her afflictions; 
for, like some chronic sufferers of the 
present day, she “had spent all her living 
upon physicians” (Luke viii: 43). Poor 
woman ! with twelve years of suffering 
already past, there was but one hope for 
the future—that hope rested upon Christ. 
2. Her faith. She had heard of Je- 
sus. Who in all Galilee had not? 
Knowing that Jesus could cure her, she 
longed for his healing help. Too timid 
to ask for healing, shrinking from public- 
ity, disliking to hinder him on bis way to 
raise a dying girl to life, she cannot ask 
him to lay his hand on her head; she will 
touch Aim—nay, only the border of his 
garment. It was the touch of faith. 
3. Her cure. It was instantaneous. 
It was complete. Christ never half 
cures nor half saves. She felt in her 
body that she was healed of her plague.. 
‘¢ She came in fear and trembling before him; 
’ She knew her Lord had come; 
She a that from him virtue had healed 
er; 
The mighty deed was done.” | 
4. Her blessing. If the palsied man 
in the lesson for January 27th sought a 
blessing from Christ with the fierceness 
of a robber, this woman sought it with 
the stealth of a thief; yet both were in 
earnest—both sought and found. Christ’s 
first word to the woman carried sympa- 
thy—"Daughter, thy fazth hath made 
thee whole.” The touch was but an ex- 
pression of her faith. It matters not 
how or where we touch Christ, if only it 
be the touch of faith. If we have heard 
Christ’s word of peace spoken to our 
anxious, sin-burdened souls, we can un- 
derstand what peace entered the heart of 
this woman when— 


‘+ He turned, with, ‘Daughter, be of good 


comfort; 
Thy faith hath made thes whole”; 
And peace that passeth all understanding, 
With gladness filled her soul.’’ 

It is a beautiful, simple story that we 
are considering, and has its lessons for 
us. Are there not among us those who, 
spiritually, are suffering many things 
from many physicians, and have spent 
all their living upon physicians? Good 
resolutions are made over and over 
again, but they cannot save. Moral 
maxims are made rules of conduct; but 
one young man, whom Ghrist met, could 
say even of the Ten Commandments, “All 
these things have I kept from my youth 
up.” And yet he lacked the one thing 
needful, which this woman possessed— 
faith. Association with Christian peo- 
ple and attendance upon Christian ser- 
vices are not salvation. Multitudes 
thronged Christ, pressed upon him, and 
this woman was one of the crowd. Her 
nearest neighbors steod as close to Christ 
as she, but, so far as we know, there was 
no blessing for them, because there was 
no sense of need, no touch of faith. In 
the great congregation are we indifferent, 
are we scorning the message, are we 
hardening our heart, or are we reaching 
out to the divine Master for salvation ? 


** Ob, touch the hem of his garment, 


And thou, too, shalt be free; 
His saving power this very hour 
Shall give new life to thee.” 


SUXDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, FEB. 24. 
| MARK 6: 1-13. 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


THE GREAT TEACHER AND THE TWELVE. 


Christ is still in Galilee. By ‘his 
own country”(vs. 1) is meant the region 
about Nazareth, “where he had been 
brought up.” Verses 1-5 describe an- 
other of the Sabbaths in the life of Jesus. 
In our lesson for January 13th, we have 
described a Sabbath spent by our Lord 
in Capernaum. It is interesting to com- 
pare this passage with that (Mark i: 
21, 22, 27). On both occasions he was 
found in the church, or synagogue. It 
was his custom, we are told. On both 


| occasions he taught, and the people 


‘among us. 


were astonished at his doctrine. In Ca- 
pernaum he was contrasted with the 
Scribes; but here, in Nazareth, he was 
contrasted with himself, as his neighbors 
had known him for thirty years. Surely, 
there is no truth in the apocryphal 
stories of Jesus’ marvelous boyhood and 
youth, astonishing all by his miracles 
and remarkable sayings. For why, then, 
should his townsmen be so astonished at 
his wisdom ? 

Contemptuosly, they ask what educa- 
tional advantages Nazareth had afforded 
him that he should assume to teach them. 
In surprise they say, one to another, 
This is the carpenter that used to live 
Carpenters were highly es- 
teemed; therefore, there is no intimation 
of contempt in recalling his occupation, 
but only of surprise. They recall, too, 
his mother, and acknowledge his descent 
from Mary; but when they dwelt further 
upon his family connections, and called 
to mind his brothers, James, Joses 
(Joseph), Juda (Judas or Jude), and Si- 
mon, they felt that they knew all there 
was to be told about this young reform- 
er, ‘fand they were offended in him.” 

A very interesting question is here 


raised in the mind of the Bible student, 


Who were the Lord’s brothers and sis- 
tersr It is a question that has called 
Out various answers. The names of the 


tion of Joses) with the names of three 
Apostles. Were these ‘‘brethren,” then, 
Apostles? There are those who have 
answered yes; but in Acts i 13-14 the 


} eleven Apostles are specified, and his 


brothers are mentioned separately. In 
1 Cor. ix: 5 we read of “the brethren of 
the Lord,” and Cephas (Simon Peter). 
In John vii: 3, his brothers tried to 
throw difficulties in his way, and in verse 
5 we read, ‘‘Neither did his brothers be- 
lieve in him.” But at this time Jesus 
had already chosen the Apostles, who 
did believe in him and labored with him. 


‘We cannot, therefore, identify them with 


the Apostles. Well, then, who were they ? 

1. Evidently, not spiritual brethren. 
Within a few days of the crucifixion they 
were unbelievers. 

2. One ancient theory is that they 
were cousins of Jesus, sons (and two 
daughters) of Clopas, or Cleophas, or 
Alpheaus, Joseph’s brother, adopted by 
Joseph upon the death of Alpheaus, and 
so, legally, the brothers of Jesus, and 
brought up with him. | 

3. It is held by some that they were 
younger children of Joseph and Mary; 
hence, half brothers and sisters of Jesus 
(since Joseph was his father in name 
only). In support of this theory, Luke 
li: 7 is quoted. “She (Mary) brought 
forth her first-born son.” This is a nat- 
ural theory, and accepted by many Prot- 
estant commentators, but rejected em- 
phatically by the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Greek Courch, who hold ten- 
aciously to the perpetual virginity of 
Mary. 

4. Another theory is that the brothers 
and sisters of Jesus were older sons of 
Joseph by a former marriage. In this 
case, legally and apparently, Jesus would 
be their brother. This has the advantage 
of being the most ancient theory. It has 
this in its favor: It represents the broth- 
ers as older than Jesus, and accounts for 
their trying to dictate to.,him concerning 
his policy (John vii: 3-10). It is in 
keeping with.the received tradition that 
Joseph was much older than Mary. 

Passing -now to verse 7 of the lesson, 
we have Christ’s commission to the 
twelve. Mark alone mentions that they 
went by twos. What a sorry time the 
yoke-fellow of Judas must have had! 
They took a staff, for the way was long. 
“Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort 
me.” They wore sandals, for the way 
was rough. ‘“‘Having shod your feet 
with the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace.” One coat was all they needed 
in traveling; and at night their covering, 
like their food and money by day, was 
to be looked for from those among whom 
they went. ‘They were to introduce the 
great principle that the messengers of the 
Gospel had claim on daily support and 
free hospitality.” 

Time was an object with them, there- 
fore they were to avoid the long delays 
caused by Oriental social life; therefore, 
they were to abide in one house. 

Their mission was a solemn one. 
Heretofore, Jesus had gone about preach- 
ing. Now, he sends out disciples in his 
name. To reject them was to reject 
him. When rejected, they were to tes- 
tify against their opponents by an Ori- 
ental sign, shaking cff the dust that was 
under their feet. In rejecting the Gos- 
pel, men invite a severer divine judg- 
ment than befell the men of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, because the spiritual offer of 
Christ is so much higher. Like Christ, 
they preached and worked miracles. 
“They preached that men should repent.” 
Have you not heard the same message ? 
Have you obeyed it? ‘They cast out 
demons, and anointed with oil many that 
were sick and healed them.” The 
anointing with oil is a sign of the anoint- 
ing of God’s Spirit. The miracles at- 
tested the Spirit’s presence and the truth 
of their message. These men were to 
be intensely in earnest and fully devoted 
to Christ. This, as Dr. Goodwin shows, 
is the world’s great need to-day: ‘Not 
another age of miracles, but men and 
women who wear the name of Christ, 
who are filled with his Spirit, and who 
zealously and prayerfully are wedding 
lips and hands and feet to their Master’s 
work —this is the supreme, the impera- 
tive want of the nations,” 


‘‘ How does the new girl strike you? ” 
asked a citizen at dinner lately. ‘‘ She 
hasn’t struck me yet,” replied his wife, 
meekly, ‘‘ but she has done almost every- 


brothers are identical (with the excep- | 


ders. Sol 
thing else.” | 


[For Tue PacirFic. | 
MEETINGS. 


I was young, scarcely more than.a child in- 


years, 
When from home and the garden of moth- 
er’s love 
by that messenger from the 


rd, 
Necessity, bearing his two-edged sword, 
Unskilled, I went forth with my fears. 


Far away, across river and plain I came, 
Over mountainous ribs of a continent wide, 
With a passion for nature and travel and 

song; | 
With a love of romance and a hatred of 


wrong, 
And mayhap with a dream of fame. 


Then the wilderness blossomed; a home 
most dear, | 
And to me, as to Eve, precious sons were 
given; 
wats longed for a sight of my mother’s 
ace, 
For the help of her counsel and loving 
embrace, | 
And the tones of. her voice to hear. 


And the days of the years mounted up their 
way, 
Till the white stones of thirty cold winters 
passed, 
When a message from home brought me 
pleasant news— 
The most welcome of any my heart could 
choose— | 
‘‘“My mother would come to-day!” 


I went out her to meet; I could not com- 
mand 
My heart, though I’d waited the patient 
years. 
And before I could see her I heard her 
voice; 
The remembered tones made my heart re- 
jrice; 
’T was an echo from childhood’s land. 


And [ saw the dear face looking white and 
meek, 
With its beautiful crown of silvered hair; 
And it seemed a dim vision from out the 
past, 


_ Though her hair was brown when I saw 


her last, 
And the rose flush was on her cheek. 


And we knew one another; my mother’s 
smile 
Was the same it had been in the dear old 
days. 
_ I should know it, I think, on the heavenly 
street; 
I shall see it no more until there we meet, 
But I’m missing it all the while. 


But the sweetest experience of that blest 


day— 
I had never a thorghtit could be so sweet— 
Was the simple pronouncing of her dear 
name; 
Each time [ said ‘‘mother” it thrilled the 
same, 
For in her heart the answer lay. 


And the days that followed held recompense 
For the separation and pain of years; 
And I said as I mused on eternity, 
Oh, what will the meetings of heaven be 
With the friends who have journeyed hence! 
B. W. C. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice 
| second-class 


at San Francisco as 
matter. 


Payment for THe Pacrric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE PaciFic. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


TE\CHER WANTED. 


The Congregational church in Vacaville 
has rooms fitted up for a private academy of 
a hundred pupils. It is located in the early 
fruit region, that is noted also for its mild 
and healthful climate, with a village and 
valley population of some two thousand; 
and with no institution of similar grade 
within thirty miles. Time should be allow- 
ed for bringing the school up to the paying 
point. A health seeker, with the requisite 
qualifications, especially one with a little 
money to invest in an orchard, would find 
this enterprise worth his notice. 
R-v. Henry W. Jones, Vacaville, Cal. 


One of the most delightful of Susan Cool- 
idge’s stories, ‘‘Who Ate the Queen’s Lunch- 
eon?” opens the February Wide Awake, with 
a beautifal frontispiece by Garrett. ‘Forty- 
eight Hours a Day’’ will interest all astro- 
nomically-minded young folk and their elders 
as well. ‘‘An Old-Fashioned Boat” is an in- 
teresting chapter in the progress of inven- 
tion, by Ernest Ingersoll. Mrs. Goddard 
Orpen gives the history of the famous Span- 
ish crown pearl, the Pelegrina. Only $2.40 
ayear. D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


Ely’s Cream Balm cured me of Catarrh. I 
think it one of the best of remedies for any 
complaint of the nasal organs.—F. W. Otte, 
Anaconda, Mont. 

I have used Ely’s Cream Balm for Catarrh 
in head, and have been greatly benefitted.— 
Mrs. Susie Morgan, Connor Creek, Or. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches whg need it, 
we keep in Tue Pactric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


WEIG4> 


ROYA BAKIN 


POWDE 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and whvolesomeress. More €co- 
nomica] than the ordinary kinds. and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low test, short weight alum or phosphate * 

only in cans. Ruya. Baxkine Pow 


DEB Co., 1 ) Wall street, New York. 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, . 


Address 


75 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY, 
135 MARKET ST., - FRANCISCO, CAL. 


03” Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. £0 


PELOUBET’S NOTES, 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


735 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MARVELOUS! 


It is truly astonishing what can be done with a single dollar when properly used. We mean 
to reduce shopping to a science for those who study economy—and offer until sold: 
86 lbs. Unpitted Plums....... si Sees for $1 00; 14 lbs. best new Dates........ Wteeees for $1 00 
84 Ibs. Good Dried Grapes ......... for $1 00 | 16 cans Table Grapes, 2d quality....for $1 00 
22 lbs. fair quality, Raisins......... for $1 00 | 14 cams American Sardines.......... for $1- 00 
20 lbs. better grade Raisins..........for $1 (0 | 1@cans best Fr nch Sardines........ for $1 00 
12 lbs. choice Table Raisins......... for $1 CO | 16 cans Lobsters, gocd 2d quality....for $1 00 
25 lbs. good French Prunes.......... for $1 00 | 22 papers Standard Baking Soda ....for $1 00 
25 lbs. Sun-dried Apples .. ..... for $1 00 | 35 1bs No. 1 White or Colored Beans for gl 00 
25 lbs. Alden ¢ried Apples 2d quality for $1 00 | 20 lbs, good Brown Sugar........... for $1 00 
26 lbs. Apricots sun dried, dark....for $1 00 | 14 cans :ssorted spices( 4lbs.)...... for $1 00 
85 lbs. Dried Peaches, old, good.....for $1 (6 | 2/ lbs. fi: est Laundry Starch ....... for $1 00 
20 lbs. Dried Peaches, new.......... for $1 00 | 36 cakes nice Toilet Soap............ for $1 00 
25 Ibs. California Black Figs........ for $1 00 | 25 papers Vegetable Seeds ass’td....for $1 00 


Order by first mail; send money with order; mention this paper, sure, and you will find 
that you have the best value you ever bought. A complete list ef family supplies published 
monthly; sample. sent free on application. Address | 


+ SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BOOKS. 


EW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 

holidats now ready. Volumes and 
Portfolios of Etchirgs Photogravures. 
Steel and Wood engravings, and all the 
best examples of the L[ilustrator’s art. 


BOOKLETS for Chi'dhood, Youth 
and Age in color and monotint, and of 
more lasting pleasure than Christmas cards. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, picture books, 
reading books, books of instruction, books 
of pleasure. 


PRAYER BCOKES and HYMNALS 
in full variety of siz.s and bindings. 


STATIONERY 


In all staple and fash- 


MASON HAMLIN 


ionable styles. 


2 


Open Evenings. 
| 5 | 
New method of stringing; not affected by ex- — 


tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping in tune. 


| GENERAL AGENTS, 
137 Post St., - San Francisco. 


107 Montgomery St., 


Opp. Occidental Hotel, - San Francisce. 


PERFECT MUSIC BOOKS 


For CHOIRS, for CLASSES, for CONVEN- 
TIONS, are, perhaps impossible; but DITS )N 
& CO,’S matchless books are jast on the line. 


Emerson’s Easy Authem: (80c, $7.2) per 
dezen) are 49 in number—qui'e new —give 
about one for each Sanday in the year ani 
are full of grace and beauty. 


Song Harmony (60c, $6 per doz.!, by L. O. 
Emerson, is a new and very ‘‘parfect’’ book 
for singing classes, perhaps the bast o! a 
long series of books by the same author. 


The Graded Singing Sehoo! (50c, $1.50 
per doz), by D. F. Hodg3s, 4 a sensible, 
practical method, and is fully farnisted with 
good material for successful work. 


~ Jehovah’s Praise ($1, or $9 per doz.), by L. 
O. Emerson, is a full size church music bodk, 
with a large numbs2r of anthems and tunes 
for choirs, also glees, part-songs, and a mu!- 
titude of melodious exercises for classes. 


‘Temple Chimes (35c, $3 pr doz.), by Evan- 

gelist Luther, just published, is a very su- 

rior collection of new gosp3! songz, of 
ymins and tunes. 


STOVES. 


Any book mailed promptly, post-paid, for $1.00. 


0c 

75 3500| Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 * 30 00 | C.H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Dirson & Co., 
Conk 6 00 * 75 00 867 Broadway,N.yY. 1223 Chestnut St. Phils. 

LAMPS. | 

CALIFORNIA 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ** 10 00 


65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
963 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


BIBLE SOCIETY 


7135 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Bibles and Testaments 


| In great variety. 


OAL. 


R.H-MSDonald, pres? 


-V.M‘Donald, 


CASHIER. 


A large stock of all the issues of the Ameri- 
Ouest Caras Ban, can Bible t ociety constantly on hand. 
| 0. MoCONNELL, 
on thePacific Coast A Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, Depositary. 
Dist. Sup’t. 
$ 1,000,000.00. 


700,000.00. 


Resources $ 4,356,175.94. KNA 


thanks past fevers, wo | PIANO FORTES 


tfally ask a continuance of the same 
and solicit accounts of Individuals, 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


Virms and Cor-porations. 
BR. H. McDONALD, Pres’t, WILLIAM KNARBE CO.. 
BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Bal 


NEw York, 112 Fifth Av. WASHINGTON, 817 Market Space. 


“INFIDELITY A FAILURE” | “Religious New York,’ 


BY BEV. SOOTT F. HERSHEY, FH.D. Profasely and beantif 
3 n a illustrated 
Every minister, So nday- school teacher an d churcbes ofthe and 


Christian worker would get great power from the heads ot the churches of the M - 
this book. Every intellig:nt young man who | Jew tothe christian 
is skeptical will have his doubts removed by for March (now 
ing it. The Belfast (Ireland) ‘‘News’’ 4 Detter than a Sunday vis tto New View, ana wilide 
The ‘New York enfidren wil ‘be ‘deli ghira' ta learn in 
r sher, W. NNINGS DKMOREST, 
style is forcible and ngent. an! adorned IS East 14th street, N-w York 
with natural and figures f speech, 
which is never magred by anything like sensa- 
tionalism.’? The first edition is nearly ex- 
hausted, and to be had only from the author. 
Neat cloth. Publishe:s’ price, $1; reduced to 
80 cente. Address tcott F. Hershey, 936 B. 8. 


W., Washington, D. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and bea 


the 


Work light and honorable. Profit 200 per cent. 
S. E. WAYLAND, Chillicothe, O. 


ABONANZA TO AGENTS 
842 


for Sample, to GEO. A. SCOTT, Broadway,New ¥ 
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